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Leave Those Packages Alone 
By Kennith Hawkins 
Wisconsin 

RODUCERS who buy package foresight by refraining the follow- oughness he sought the remedy and 
bees from the South can elimi- ing of his natural inclinations has found it in leaving the bees alone 
nate 85 per cent of the loss of where it is inexpedient to do so. for at least ten days after release. 
queens by subsequent supersedure if There is no case in beekeeping that In order to prove his point, he 


they will leave the packages alone I know of where curiosity can do recently received a shipment of one 
long enough after they have been more harm than looking into bees hundred packages with an untested 


released. This applies alike to nov- too soon after the queen has been queen for each. One-half of these 
ice and commercial producer. introduced. he allowed his helper to handle just 

From every side for years I have In this we are all guilty, novice as always and the balance he handled 
heard the complaint from northern and professional alike, and we have’ himself. The bees were put into 


producers that too many queens were’ been curious to the extent of the loss _ hives of ten to the row and Mr. Run- 
superseded shortly after they were of hundreds of queens each year. In ning took charge of alternating rows, 
released, either in the bees with the North, where the surplus honey his helper taking the rest. The 
which they came in packages or in’ season is short, often contained with helper received no word of caution 
other bees to which they were intro- in a six weeks’ period, the loss of a on this point, but Mr. Running pro- 
duced and where they did not come queen is fatal to the crop of honey ceeded to put his half into the hives, 





2 with packages. from that hive. Yet we have been’ so they were not disturbed for from 
The writer has heard this subject inclined to blame the southern ship- ten to twelve days, not even by sub- 
discussed with growing concern by per for improper handling of queens sequent feeding operations. The 


the southern shippers at their annual before caging or the unnatural state helper took out his empty packages 
meetings of the Southern States Bee- of the vees caged up and transported before Mr. Running did, looked into 








keeping Conference for the last sev- for miles by mail or express. While some colonies in a few days and did 

i eral years. The shipper is equally these may have a definite bearing, several other things which are now 

concerned with the buyer in the they are the least important un- taboo in any of Mr. Running’s yards. 

North, for the shipper can only be der modern methods of handling and As a result Mr. Running has no 

successful if his customer is too. At ‘Shipping bees from the North to the upersedure that could be prevent- 

no meeting I have attended either South, able, its percentage was so small, 

north or south have I heard this sub- If buyers will arrange their hives, While the helper had all but about 

F ject discussed on the program where feeders, etc., in such a way that once 39 per cent of the queens in his 

4 any remedy was suggested, as none the cage containing the bees and package superseded just before or 

was apparently known. queen has been placed in the hive during the honeyflow. Since the 

However, the remedy is as old as so it is not necessary to open the adoption of the let alone plan in 

the shipment of bees by mail or ex- hives for at least ten days, 85 per Mr. Running’s yards, supersedure of 

a press and is usually printed on the cent of this queen loss will probably queens that come with packages has 

z under side of the address card cover- stop. This can be done if the pro- been reduced to an _ inconsequent 
ing the package in which the queen ducer is willing to do so, and sub minimum. 

is sent. It is: “Do not examine the sequent feeding can also be done Another point to be stressed where 

F bees too soon after the queen has without disturbance to the bees if bees are shaken out of packages into 

’ been introduced.”’ In other words, they are fed from above, through the hives, and the queens immediately 

let the bees alone for twelve to fif- escape hole of an inner cover, by a released, is to be sure he bees are 

teen days after the queen has been gravity feeder. thoroughly demoralize:! when they 

introduced. Some old-timer who drew One of the most interesting ex- are shaken out and 1 jueens re- 

up those directions years ago, and amples I know of pointing to the leased. Many will put teu or fifteen 

which have been repeated parrot-like proof of my assertions occurred in packages on a cart or in an old car 

ever since, had gotten at this source the apiaries of David Running at and trundle them to the hives where 

of trouble. His experience had faded Filion, Michigan. Mr. Running has_ they are to be released, This shaking 

so far into history its significance the rare experience of being noth a up has thoroughly demoralized the 

had been forgotten. shipper and receiver of package bees bees and they readily accept the 

Curiosity is inherent in the animal and has gone through all the agonies queens. However, when maybe one- 

kingdom, and man, with his intelli- of having dozens of queens super- third have been setting quietly for 

gence, is supposed to exercise his seded shortly after release in Michi- long enough to lose the effect of the 

will and overcome this shortage of gan in spring. With his usual thor- demoralization, cueens dumped in 
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when these are shaken in will show 
a high percentage of loss or super- 
sedure. Figure it out for yourself. 
Try getting all the bees always thor- 
oughly demoralized before putting 
queens in and watch the decrease 
of queen loss. 

Further, in using the cage method 
of introduction for getting queens 
into package bees, after they have 
been put into the hives or into full 
colonies, it is not necessary to leave 
all the candy in the cage if the bees 
are let alone after being released 
for ten or twelve days. One can run 
a pencil through the candy after the 
paper cap has been torn off, so a 
tunnel has been made almost but not 
entirely through the candy, so the 
queen will subsequently be released 
in a few hours instead of a few days. 
However, the bees must be let alone 
afterward. 

Nothing is more maddening in a 
short season than to examine bees 
ten days after release and find their 
queen has not been released and lay- 
ing as you thought. It is not so much 
what happens at the time the queen 
emerges as afterward that leads to 
her destruction, and this quick 
method of release is best if bees are 
let alone subsequently. It is ap- 
parent that the queen is almost al- 
ways successfully introduced but is 
lost by what disturbance the bees 
suffer afterward probably from the 
producer. I know of one apiary 
where repeated introduction failed 
until pigs were shut out of the yard. 
The pigs rubbed themselves on the 
hives and kept the bees cross and 
disturbed, even making them too 
cross to work. 

When one opens a hive after a 
queen has been introduced, and even 
after she has started laying in a 
small way, it is common to see her 
take fright and run across the combs. 
Until she started to run, the bees 
accepted her, but once she starts 
running or otherwise showing signs 
of fright, she will either be killed or 
injured to the extent of being super- 
seded later. Many beekeepers write 
and ask if a queen minus a wing or 
leg will be good for laying! The fact 
they have such mutilated queens is 
evidence of colonies having been 
opened too soon after introduction 
of a queen. 

I do not intend to convey by this 
article that shippers are never at 
fault or that all loss of queens is 
due to the receiver’s curiosity in 
opening hives too soon after intro- 
duction. However, I know that all 
reliable shippers in the South are 
now taking ample care of packages 
and queens and have’ improved 
greatly upon methods in vogue even 
as late as five years ago. Some fur- 
ther improvements will doubtless be 
made. Nor do I think all danger of 
supersedure is yet avoidable by any 
method. 
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I have always felt it cheaper for 
the average producer to buy his 
queens from a reliable breeder than 
to raise them himself, but under 
supersedure conditions as they have 
existed many hesitated to buy. Now 
that it is detinitely known that curi- 
osity plays so large a part in the loss 
of introduced queens, I shall have 
less sympathy in the future for those 
who sustain such losses, unless other 
factors are the cause rather than any 
fault with present methods of caging 
and shipping. May I repeat my 
words of caution? Do not open a 
colony of bees to which a queen has 
been introduced for at least ten days 
afterward! 





Honey Cream on Sale 

The new “Honey Cream  devel- 
oped by Professor Tracy of the Uni- 
versity of Lllinois, has been placed 
on the regular markets. It has been 
sold through the University sales 
room since the first part of the year 
and recently has been offered to the 
pubic at two other Illinois points. 
ithe Normal Dairy of Normal, Illi- 
nois, handies it on their regular city 
delivery trucks, while W. 8. Stinson, 
ot Eimhurst, is offering it to the pub- 
lic at 179 Lawndale. The Honey 
Cream can be purchased from the 
University of Iilinois, but during 
warm weather the mixture must be 
retrigerated, which adds to the cost 
of shipment. However, where the 
Honey Cream is prepared by the lo- 
cal dairies it offers no particular dif- 
ficulties, since it can be kept for 
weeks under ordinary icebox condi- 
tions. 

One John Hendricks writing on 
page 365 of the American Bee Jour- 
nal describes a “‘thick cream’”’ spread 
about which he is very enthusiastic. 
Try the “Honey Cream” and your 
enthusiasm will run high. Served 
warm or cold, it is delicious as a 
spread for bread or those hot griddle 
cakes on those coming cool morn- 
ings. The present organized dairy 
industry already has the machinery 
for placing this product on the mar- 
ket and it is felt that it is through 
them that we must work. They have 
the machinery or equipment neces- 
sary and can handle it without any 
or very little additional cost. It is 
expected that a bulletin giving com- 
plete details of preparation will soon 
be published for distribution to the 
dairy and other interested organiza- 
tions. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the ‘Honey Cream” as described on 
page 328 of the American Bee Jour- 
nal is an entirely different product 
from the “processed honey” which 
has been studied by Mr. Dyce at Cor- 
nell University. 


A New Insect Book 


“Fundamentals of Insect Life’ is 
the title of a new book by C. L. Met- 
ealf and W. P. Flint, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The student who 
wishes a comprehensive review of the 
field of entomology will find a very 
useful text in this book. 

In the chapter “Insects as Enemies 
of Man” we find a discussion of the 
harmful species which prey upon our 
crops, spread diseases and destroy 
our stored products. It is estimated 
that the labor of a million men is 
required to combat the insects, and 
the losses which result run into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

The useful insects, such as silk- 
worms and honeybees, furnish a 
chapter quite helpful to man in con- 
trast. There is a vast amount of 
information concerning the structure 
and habits of insects, methods of 
control of harmful species, equip- 
ment needed for poisoning insects, 
and relation of insects to their en- 
vironment. 

The book is printed on good paper, 
contains several hundred _illustra- 
tions, is well bound in durable brown 
buckram and contains 581 large 
pages. It is quite different in con- 
tent and arrangement from other 
books on insects which we have seen 
and makes a very definite contribu- 
tion to the subject of insect study. 

It is published by the McGraw-Hill 
Company of New York at $4.00 per 
copy. 


Labels Are Quite Attractive 


Many people are opposed to buy- 
ing foodstuffs from Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Here is a particular case of 
an old man with a dilapidated basket. 
Folks wanted to help him without 
offering alms, but hesitated. 

The lady of the house, as he called 
at the door, saw among his stock in 
trade a jar of honey with a label 
which read, ““Thebesto, packed by the 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion.” The jar was sealed tight and 
she paid him. 

Afterward she remarked, “My, but 
I’m glad he had this. With that jar 
and label, I know the honey is first 
class.” 

Now if this honey had not been 
labeled we might have had another 
story to tell. Labels are more of a 
factor than we think in our sales. 

J. B. Dillon, Colorado. 





Bob-White Discloses Himself 


Have any of you folks heard Bob- 
White on the barn dance program 
over WLS Saturday nights? If not, 
listen in, as he is none other than 
C. L. Duax, the president of our as- 
sociation, the Cook-DuPage Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 

E. J. McCormick, Secretary. 
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Feeding, Pro and Con 


Feeding bees for winter stores is 
coming to be a condemned practice, 
yet it is one of the obvious necessities 
in many commercial apiaries. At 
about the time of the first killing 
frost, when weighing colonies to de- 
termine the amount of stores they 
have for winter, there are few years 
that there are not a few colonies 
short. A way out of the difficulty is 
proposed in the food chamber. It is 
great satisfaction to leave a full set 
of ten combs of solid honey as a 
second hive body on colonies when 
fall comes and with this amount of 
stores, there is no danger of the bees 
being short. 

However, it is a practice that does 
not always lend itself to manage- 
ment. If the bees are to be wintered 
in cellars, it is much. more satisfac- 
tory to have them in a single hive 
body sufficiently supplied with stores 
of the best possible quality so the 
consumption of food during confine- 
ment will be low. Of course, food 
chambers can be set aside, protected 
from mice or moth, and supplied to 
the bees when they are removed from 
cellar quarters the coming spring. 

How about the quality of stores, 
however? Generally the stores gath- 
ered by bees in their particular 
region are best suited for them. To 
move bees from the South to winter 
them in a northern cellar would in- 
vite disaster. The other way around 
would not be bad because northern 
honeys are more likely to be light 
and free from gums. Southern hon- 
eys do very well for southern bees, 
but we have known at least one case 
of a move north in the fall which 
resulted in the loss of practically all 
the bees. 

So the quality of stores is of im- 
portance and it is particularly of im- 
portance where bees are to be win- 
tered in the cellar. Many beekeepers 
have the practice of feeding ten 
pounds of sugar syrup to the bees 
just before putting them in the cel- 
lar whether they are short of stores 
or not in order that this practically 
wholly digestible food may be placed 
in the brood nest where the bees will 
use it first in winter, assuring the 
very best quality of food. Many bee- 
keepers who winter bees outdoors do 
the same thing where winter temper- 
atures are steadily cold with little 
chance for flight and where the fall 
flowers have not been productive of 
the best honey stores. 

So it is a question whether or not 
We can get away entirely from feed- 
ing, although it must be agreed that 
feeding should be resorted to only in 
case of necessity because of shortage, 
or because of poor quality stores. 
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By G. H. Cale 
Illinois 


In large apiaries, however, even 
the best of management will not in- 
sure that all colonies have an abun- 
dance for winter. Reading Professor 
Corkins article in this number, we 
can believe that bees do not use as 
much food during an average winter 
as they do during mild ones, and that 
if bees have a moderate amount of 
stores and good protection from the 
wind, with plenty of sunshine, they 
will usually take care of themselves. 
Probably they will not need over 25 
or 30 pounds of honey between the 
beginning of the winter and the be- 
ginning of spring, when nectar be- 
comes available again. It is during 
the spring when the shortage of food 
is the most dangerous, when brood 
rearing is at its height and the colony 
is increasing rapidly in strength. 
Then feeding is imperative for such 
colonies as may run short. 

In our practice, we weigh each 
colony at about the time of the first 
frost, while there are still good warm 
days in prospect when such food as 
is needed may be stored away before 
winter. A spring scale such as the 
one used for ice will give a fairly 
accurate measure of the weight. A 
hive, lifted at the back with the point 
of the scales, sharpened for the pur- 
pose, and the front edge of the hive 
forming a fulcrum, will give a read- 
ing which is about half of the total 
weight. A single 10-frame hive with 
combs, hive body and bottom 
board, without the cover and with no 
stores will weigh a total of 35 pounds. 
It should weigh about 60 pounds f 


bees, 


safety in winter, and it is much bet- 
ter if the colony has enough also to 
last them through the spring, although 
there is some question whether it is 
possible to feed every colony enough 
to make it reach a desired weight be- 
cause of the fact that from the time 
of feeding on until the winter cluster 
forms, there will be more or less food 
consumption and there is more or 
less shrinkage in the amount of syrup 
which is stored in the combs. We 
figure a 10-pound honey pail of syrup 
will result in about 6 pounds of 
stored food. 

As an example, in weighing a col- 
ony in a 10-frame hive as indicated 
above, if our weight on the scale is 
18 pounds, we may figure that the 
actual weight of the colony is 36 
pounds, and that it is practically 
destitute of stores. In order to in- 
sure 25 pounds of stores for winter, 
it is necessary to feed this colony 4 
or 5 10-pound pails of sugar syrup. 
We are, indeed, unfortunate if col- 
onies are this short. It should not 
be necessary to feed more than one 
or two buckets on the average to 
make up winter stores. At the pre- 
sent price of sugar and honey, it will 
be too bad if there is much feeding 
necessary at all. 

In my experience, it is easy to be 
fooled on the amount of honey, how- 
ever, that will need between 
now and the beginning of the next 
season. I have left an average of 
50 to 60 pounds for stores and have 
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(Continued on page 419) 
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E. L. 
on top. 
two men.) 


Hofmann, (Minnesota) weighs this way and uses a 
(See his lifting device at back of picture 
Some use friction top pails, with holes in the lid. 


Miller feeder 
—Makes handy work for 
The pails are 


set over the combs and an empty hive body or super set on top of hive to 


protect them. 
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A Few Words of Thanks 


When I allowed my photo and those of my grand- 
daughter and great-grandson to be published on the cover 
page of the American Bee Journal, in the August num- 
ber, I realized that it would be of interest to many people, 
but I did not anticipate the wave of feelings in con- 
formity with my own and the enthusiasm and sympathy 
which expressed themselves on all sides, coming even 
from foreign countries. 

One letter says: “Those pictures on the cover are 
about the sweetest thing I have seen in a long time.” 

Thanks, friends, for those numerous letters received 
and for the expressions of kindness which they contain. 
It is evident that we are all alike in our emotions and 
that the display of feelings is induced by similar causes 
in all of us, with very few exceptions. 

The young mother joins me in my thanks. 
the letters as much as I do. 


She enjoys 


National Honey Week, Nov. 7-12 


This year, National Honey Week occurs from the 7th 
to the 12th of November. Last year, Honey Week was 
an innovation. This year it is an established custom. The 
cooperation from other industries last year was some- 
thing for which we should congratulate ourselves. This 
year the same cooperation is more wonderful than ever. 
There will be broadcasting on honey from many sources 
including the National Government and the State Govern- 
ments, The Home Economics Department of state schools 
and food companies. 

The big question we ask is what will beekeepers do? 
Surely no activity of interest to our industry cam be of 
any greater importance than the quickening of the pulse 
which occurs as a result of this great concerted effort 
to bring attention to honey. 

On page 420 you will find more complete information 
about the plans for Honey Week. What will you do? Be 
sure to get in touch with American Honey Institute for 
all the suggestions and material which that able insti- 
tution has to offer. Make plans now to do your part 
locally in bringing honey to the attention of the people 
of your community. 


Fifty Years Ago 


It is well to take a backward look now and again to 
see what was going on at some ‘period in the past. Just 
now we are interested in looking over the American Bee 
Journal of fifty years ago. In the issue for October 11, 
1882, I find a call for a meeting of the Iowa Central 
Beekeepers’ Association, signed by Henry Wallace. I 
assume that this was written by Henry Wallace, founder 
of Wallace Farmer and father of the secretary of agri- 
culture 1921-24. ‘‘Uncle Henry,” as he was affection- 
ately called by a large circle of friends, became widely 
known as a writer on agriculture, but it is not generally 
known that he might have been interested in bees at one 
stage of his career. 

Dr. C. C. Miller and Eugene Secor, who later became 
prominent in the beekeeping industry, were just becom- 
ing known through their writings. Secor gave his third 
annual report in that issue. He mentions the fact that 
his hives resemble the Langstroth except that the frames 
run crosswise instead of lengthwise. The writer well 
remembers having seen one of these hives, which Mr. 
Secor kept as a souvenir of his early beekeeping. 

Much space was devoted to the National convention of 
beekeepers. At that time conventions were held in late 
fall and were much better attended than now. We no 
longer take our beekeeping as seriously as did the bee 
men of the old days. 
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At that time there was much discussion of bee pasture, 
and sweet clover received but little if any more notice 
than figwort and numerous other plants which are now 
seldom noticed. 

It is interesting to note that of the men in attendance 
at the Northwestern Beekeepers’ Convention in 1882, 
only three, Dr. Miller, O. O. Poppleton and James Hed- 
don, gave beekeeping as their exclusive business. Others 
were farmers, merchants, carpenters, etc., and few kept 
as many as one hundred colonies. 


Shipping Old Combs and Cappings 
for Beeswax 


Many beekeepers make it a practice to ship their old 
combs and wax cappings to a manufacturer to be ren- 
dered into beeswax and quite often into foundation for 
their own use. 

But in this shipping of old combs and of wax from the 
extractor there is a risk to run if there is any possibility 
of those combs having contained any of the germs of 
foulbrood. Not only may bees get into the wax, but 
honey may drop out of the package thus shipped, and if 
there is any contamination of this with foulbrood a good 
way is found to introduce the disease to colonies of bees 
along the way. 

It is therefore of great importance that every package 
of old combs or of cappings which has not been thor- 
oughly melted into beeswax should be carefully packed 
so as not to leak or to allow bees to enter it. 

When the old combs or the cappings have been ren- 
dered into beeswax there is no longer any danger, as the 
heat of the fire required to render the wax destroys en- 
tirely all germs of disease. Let our readers remember 
this whenever they have old combs or cappings which 
they wish to ship to be made into wax. 


Legislation 


Legislatures of the various states will soon be meeting. 
As a nation we have a mania for the passing of laws. 
Every possible human activity is regulated by law until 
we are in danger of losing all semblance of liberty. The 
coming sessions will see this madness manifested to a 
greater degree than ever before. Because conditions are 
bad there is a demand for more and more legislation. We 
never seem to learn from past experience. Every kind 
of business is hampered by legislation, and the beekeeper 
is no exception. 

Let us examine carefully every item of proposed legis- 
lation and be sure that it is useful and workable before 
it becomes law. We are hampered by so many useless 
laws now that the younger generation is losing respect 
for all law. There is an old saying that the nation is 
best governed which is least governed. Certainly much 
of our present distress can be traced to the hampering 
restrictions of unwise legislation. Every new law adds 
to the burden of taxation for its administration, and 
taxes are too high already. 


Feeding Bees for Winter 


We have already advised the beekeeper to feed for 
winter and not in winter. The reason is that feeding for 
winter is so much easier, safer and more thorough than 
feeding while the bees are quiet and should remain quiet. 

sut what should we feed? Combs of good honey are 
the best. But those who have to feed do not usually 
have much of a store of honey. To keep the bees from 
robbing while feeding is important and it is much easier 
to do it by using sugar. On the other hand, sugar is 
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likely to crystallize in the cells and become useless to the 
bees. To prevent this, our old friend Doolittle always 
advised using about 10 per cent of disease-free honey 
with the feed. Put it in while the feed is warm and feed 
as much as possible before the food gets cold, as the bees 
use it so much more readily then. The food should be 
put into inverted feeders with holes in the top and placed 
as near the center of the brood combs as it is possible to 
locate it. The entrances of the hives that are being fed 
should be reduced to an inch or so, to prevent the entry 
of robbers. If the feeding is done in the evening when 
everything is quiet in the apiary, there will be no trouble. 


The Slack Season 


The beekeeper’s year is drawing to a close. The honey 
is harvested and by now should be removed from the 
hives and stored in the honey house. In many localities 
the extracting is all done and the bees are ready for 
winter. 


One of the attractions of beekeeping lies in the fact 
that it is a fair weather job. Little can be done with the 
bees when the weather is stormy or cold. To the man 
who sells his honey in bulk at the end of the season there 
remains the problem of profitable use of the time for 
the remainder of the year. This problem is especially 
acute in times like the present, when few jobs are avail- 
able for spare time. When prices are normal the bee- 
keeper may well sell. his honey in bulk and spend the 
winter in enjoying a change of scenery if not of occu- 
pation. 


Most beekeepers will find it greatly to their advantage 
to spend some of the winter period in retail selling of 
their crops. This will not only serve to increase the 
income by getting retail prices, but it will also serve to 
help the market by finding outlets which would be over- 
looked by the trade. 


In country districts many beekeepers report that they 
are able to exchange their honey for numerous articles 
needed by the family when they find it difficult to sell 
for cash. There is more of the old-time barter than for 
many years past. 


Some beginners think that the sections are as well on 
the hives as in the honey house. That is a great mistake. 
When the crop is over the bees spend their idle time in 
bringing propolis and spreading it all over the sections, 
making the honey in them look like second grade. Do 
not leave the sections on your hives after the crop is 
ended. Put them in a safe place where they will be pro- 
tected from flies and mice. 


Competition 


During the autumn months the bees find much compe- 
tition for the available nectar. It is especially noticeable 
on the thoroughwort, or boneset, which blooms at this 
season. On some plants one will find many beetles and 
wasps, but few, if any, bees. On plants where other in- 
sects are not crowding one may find numerous honeybees. 
Early in the season this competition for nectar is not 
so noticeable, as few beetles or wasps appear until near 
midsummer. 


How much difference in the crop may result from this 
competition is hard to determine. It certainly does make 
considerable difference, especially in seasons when con- 
ditions are not especially favorable. At the time this is 
written there is little else available to the bees in the 
immediate locality. A short tramp to see the flowers in 
bloom near the apiary revealed far more beetles than 
honeybees on thoroughwort, and wasps were nearly as 
common as bees. But little honey is coming to the hive 
and one cannot but wonder what the condition might be 
if the bees had free access to the nectar without com- 
petition of other insects. 

In one locality a liberal flowering of the Spanish needle 
was found which was so covered with bee flies of the 
genus Bombylius that the honeybees had deserted it al- 
together. 
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Caucasians for Orchard Pollination 


There is complaint on the part of orchardists that the 
Italian bee will not fly in cool weather and accordingly 
fails to pollinate the fruit blossoms when weather is 
unfavorable. 


Since the Caucasian bees come from a colder climate, 
they seem naturally adapted to our cool northern regions, 
and because they fly at lower temperatures they may be 
better suited to the need of the apple grower. 


While we have always been champions of the Italian 
bee, we must admit that the grey races are making a good 
showing under certain climatic conditions, and it seems 
probable that they may prove better for use in the or- 
chards during the cold and wet weather that so often 
occurs during the period of fruit bloom in the northern 
states. 


Low Prices 


Honey is selling at very low prices compared to what 
we have been accustomed to get for a long period of 
time. The one bright spot in the situation is the fact 
that we can buy so much more with small sums than we 
formerly were able to do. After all, prices are relative. 
It is not so important how many dollars a case of honey 
brings as how much we can get for the dollars when we 
get them. In terms of purchasing power our product has 
not declined so much in value as the price quotations 
indicate, because the things we must buy have been going 
down at the same time. Unfortunately, not all our re- 
quirements have been reduced in cost. Interest and taxes 
are still high and some products still remain above the 
relative price of honey. 


Get a Bee Book and Read It 


It would seem that any beekeeper who wishes to suc- 
ceed would read some good book on bees. But a great 
many imagine that they will find all they need in a bee 
magazine. This is not correct. A bee magazine will sup- 
ply you with all the new things that it finds. But the 
preliminaries, the initial information into the habits of 
bees, must be found in a beginner’s book. Get a good 
bee book and study it during your idle hours of winter. 


The Standard Hive of the Country 


Mr. L. L. Langstroth was the man who devised the 
most practical movable-frame hive in the world. This 
hive, which was patented by him in the fifties of the last 
century, is still the leading hive of America. However, 
as the Langstroth frame is very low, we have found it 
advisable to adopt the size used years ago by Moses 
Quinby, which is now called the Dadant hive. Later it 
was modified to make it of the same length as the Lang- 
stroth hive, leaving it of the same depth as the hive origi- 
nally made by Quinby. 


We advise all beginners to use one or the other of 
these hives and to keep away severely from any hives 
which may lay claims to special qualities, such as being 
moth proof or swarm controlling. There is not a patent, 
worth the paper on which its claims are written, in all 
the beekeeping of the entire world, since the Langstroth 
patent was canceled by time. 


Conventions Are Coming 


The convention season is just ahead. It will take un- 
usually attractive programs to get out the usual attend- 
ance this winter. Beekeepers can hardly be expected to 
go very far and expend much time and money under 
present conditions for mere entertainment. Programs 
should be planned with unusual care to provide the most 
practical kind of discussion. While entertainment should 
not be neglected, it is unusually important to offer real 
help in new and improved methods, labor-saving equip- 
ment, selling helps and similar material which can be put 
to immediate use by the beekeeper. 
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se. pees do not freeze to death in 
winter — they starve.” Thus 
Herman Rauchfuss, Sr., gave me the 
keynote for these studies about the 
winter activities of bees. 

Since Mr. Rauchfuss called atten- 
tion only to outright death during 
the coldest periods of winter, I must 
agree with him, where all other con- 
ditions for successful wintering are 
favorable. Colonies may smother 
because of closed entrances. A small 
per cent may actually freeze to death 
in sub-zero weather with stores with- 
in réach, but it is doubtful if any 
colony actually freezes to death with 
honey still in reach in the cluster. 

According to the theory so far 
accepted, when outdoor temperatures 
drop so the air around the bees is 
about 57 degrees F., the bees form a 
‘winter cluster.”” When the tem- 
perature drops below that at which 
the cluster forms, the bees inside the 
cluster increase their activity to gen- 
erate heat so the surface temperature 
of the cluster is always somewhere 
near 57 degrees F. In doing this, 
honey, according to our previous 
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This is the first of two ar- 
ticles covering material from 
Technical Bulletin 175, ‘“‘The 
Metabolism of the Honeybee 
Colony During Winter,” by 
C. L. Corkins, of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Those who 
wish a full examination of the 
facts discussed are referred to 
this publication. The results 
Prof. Corkins presents seem to 
tally with the experiences of 
practical beekeepers . Some will 
interpret them to mean that 
bees do not need protection in 
winter. We believe bees do 
need protection, but it is not 
important that the protection 
be carried to such extremes as 
we have thought necessary in 
the past. 


omer 


Experience and Theory Do Not Agree 


About the Wintering of Bees 


By C. L. Corkins 
University of Wyoming 


theory, is consumed in increasing 
quantities as the temperature con- 
tinues to drop, leading to greater 
heat production at the expense of 
the bees. 


To conserve the energy of the bees 
is the point of successful wintering 
and activity during winter is just the 
thing to be prevented. We used to 
think that the amount of energy ex- 
pended by unprotected colonies in 
sub-zero weather was enormous and 
must be stopped. The practical ap- 
plication of the theory, therefore, 
has been the packing of bees in win- 
ter, which has varied both in kind 
and amount. 


Experienced Beekeepers Have 
Avoided Packing 


Even in cold climates, however, 
many successful beekeepers have not 
practiced packing. Others have used 
less packing than recommended, and 
none of them have found that heavy, 
expensive packing justifies the labor 
and expense. If the old theory is 
correct, it is hard to see how these 
beekeepers stay in business. 


Prevalent stories among beekeep- 
ers of bees in hives with open cracks 
and exposure coming through 
good condition, and experience of 








a similar nature on our part, led to 
the four years of experiment on the 
wintering of bees which I will try 
to report briefly in these two articles. 


The experiments showed definitely 
that we had not discovered the whole 
truth about wintering. This is per- 
fectly natural. We build on the work 
of others, slowly adding to what we 
have already found out. According 
to our study, warmth rather than 
cold results in the expenditure of 
energy in winter. It is not cold that 
kills bees, but the effects of cold in 
causing starvation, because bees can- 
not get out of their cluster to bring 
in more stores. Cold of itself brings 
quiet, not activity, to the bee cluster. 


Precision studies at the Experi- 
ment Station of the University of 
Wyoming have demonstrated that 
this idea of wintering is true, and 
we hope that it will lead to better 
practices in wintering. 
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Table 1 


Colony Numbers with Reference to Degrees of Insulation 


Single Pack- Single ee T. ain 
ing Cases Single Pack- Tar Par er Tar Paper 
. ° S . Packing Packing 
Y Cases ing Cases No With With 
— Without With Packing Ad. 
Bottom Bottom Veutiintion Ventilation 
Packing Packing ~_ ‘ 
1926-27 1 2 4 3 
1927-28 1 2 3 
1928-29 2 1 3-4 5 6 
1929-30 3 1 2 
Table 2 
Fall Weight Spring Weight Winter Loss Per Cent 
Colony Number of Bees of Bees of Bees Winter Loss 
inin Ounces in Ounces in Ounces of Bees 
1926-27 
1 121 57 le 63% 52.4 
2 131 80 51 38.9 
3. 116 69 17 40.5 
4. 101 54 17 16.5 
1927-28 
1 90 58% 31% 35.1 
2 73% 69 4% 5.8 
3 81% 79 2% 2.4 
1928-29 
g . 105 53 52 49.5 
2 108 52 56 51.8 
3 114 68 16 40.3 
4 114 68 16 40.3 
5 113 76 37 32.7 
6 117 104% 12% 10.9 
1929-30 
1 93 52 41 44.0 
2 85 38 17 55.3 
3 118 48 70 59.3 
Fall weight record 1926 taken Oct. 26; Spring, May 1927 


Fall weight record 1927 taken Oct. 19; Spring, May 22, ; 
Spring, May 21, 1929. 
Fall weight record 1929 taken Oct. 16; Spring, April 


Fall weight record 1928 taken Oct. 22; 


There are several ways to measure 
the winter activity of the honeybee 
colony. But in these experiments 
we determined the daily honey con- 
sumption and the measurement of 
the temperature of the winter cluster 
in relation to the outside tempera- 
ture, checking the results of one 
against the results of the other. The 
tables accompanying this article show 
a part of the results. 

Two standard depth hive bodies 
were used with each colony, with the 


entrances reduced to the size of a 
one-inch auger hole. We used both 
Italian bees and Caucasian bees. 


Colonies were afforded excellent pro- 
tection from wind. They stood within 
a few feet of a four-story building, 
which protected them on the west, 
with a group of evergreen trees to 
break the wind on the east. 

In one of the crop and market re- 
ports in the American Bee Journal, 
we read: “We have never had better 
reports of favorable wintering. There 
are only a few localities where oppo- 
site conditions prevail. In the Salt 
Lake Basin the weather has been 
steadily cold, with a long period in 
confinement and reports of poor win- 
tering. Because of the unusually 
mild weather, however, it is reported 
that bees have consumed more stores 
han usual. a 
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28, 1930. 


It is assumed, therefore, that bees 
wintered well because of mild 
weather, yet it is admitted that they 
used more stores. Have we not 
learned that successful wintering 
means the prevention of activity of 
the bees? When we admit that bees 
have eaten more honey than usual 
in an open winter, we admit that 
they have used more vitality than 
during a normally cold winter. 

There may have been danger dur- 
ing this particular winter to the bees 
in the Salt Lake Basin because of 
the cold winter if there were not a 
day now and then when they could 
bring more honey into the cluster, 
but there was no report of their 
using too much stores. Most of the 
honey would still be left for spring 
brood and much of the energy of 
the bees would also be left with 
which to rear brood. 

The point which is right in theory 
and practice is that the less honey 
bees consume, the less energy they 
will expend, and that point must be 
kept in mind if we are to understand 
the results of these experiments. 

We studied the activity of the win- 
ter cluster for cold and warm periods. 
During the warm periods, flight oc- 
curred, which increased the activity 
of the bees, yet these flight periods 
were short, since the hives were 
shaded in the afternoon and evening. 


Colonies were selected of equal 
strength, or made equal, so campari- 
sons might be correct, and it was 
found that in general during cold 
periods there was less honey con- 
sumed than during the warm periods. 
There was also less activity in the 
cold periods and less expenditure in 
energy. Cold periods of five to ten 
days with the temperature as low as 
2 degrees below zero are really cold. 


Exhibition Extracting 
By Annie D. Betts 


Herr Merath, of Wurttenburg, has 
tried a new way to advertise honey 
and add to the attractions of a honey 
show—a demonstration of extracting. 
He describes his methods (Bienen- 
vater, July, 1931), stressing particu- 
larly the need to make sure that you 
have enough well-filled combs for the 
length of the honey show. Fifteen or 
twenty combs are sufficient for one 
day’s exhibition. 

Care must be taken that the work 
is not done within easy flight of any 
bees. This is a point of some im- 
portance in Germany, where it is also 
customary to exhibit colonies of bees 
at shows. 

During the exhibit the beekeeper 
or operator, before beginning to ex- 
tract, gives a short talk on the origin 
of honey. The room in which the 
demonstration is held should be deco- 
rated with bee flowers, pictures, 
placards, etc. The whole process, 
down to bottling and labeling, should 
be shown, with samples of the va- 
rious kinds of honey placed on 
shelves around the walls. Three or 
four persons are needed to do the 
work properly. They must have their 
parts well rehearsed so that every- 
thing may go smoothly. Needless to 
say the most scrupulous cleanliness 
must be practiced. The idea seems 
worth while. If made a frequent 
feature at fairs and shows, it might 
help break down the idea that all 
honey is water-white or all alike. 

[Francis Jager, of Minnesota, when 
professor at the University at St. 
Paul, followed this custom and re- 
ported to us that his sales of honey 
were greatly stimulated as a result. 
He had a wonderfully clean, simple 
exhibit and a show of honey. Sam- 
ples of the cappings as the uncapping 
was done were handed out on adver- 
tising cards to those who stood in 
front watching. The proceeding cre- 
ated great interest.—Editor. ] 


A Suggestion for the Smoker 


Here’s a suggestion for the smoker: 
If you use burlap, just drop in a 
small piece of burr-comb and blow 
up the fire. If there is a little pro- 
polis mixed with it, it won’t hurt. 
Then see how much longer it will 
stay lighted without blowing. 

J. W. Lipsett, Canada. 
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Table 3 


Daily Loss in Weight of the Colonies in Relation to Temperature in 


Degrees Fahrenheit 


ean ° > 
ely Outdoor Mean Hive Temperature Daily _— + ce. magma ; 
1926-27 
Cl C2 3 C4 C5 C6 Cl C2 C3 C4 C5 

12-23 to 28 7.5 45.4 41.9 33.1 35.5 0.014 0.018 0.015 0.022 

1-21 to 25 14.4 47.4 34.3 32.6 0.011 0.025 0.021 

1-15 to 20 28.1 51.6 37.7 38.1 0.026 0.026 0.020 

2- 1 to 5 33.4 58.8 41.0 39.1 41.7 0.038 0.048 0.030 0.037 

l- 1 to 6 37.5 61.2 42.9 44.9 48.8 0.047 0.084 0.049 0.053 
1927-28 
12-29 to 1-3 11.9 0.015 0.013 0.014 

2-22 to 26 12.3 62.6 43.5 45.7 0.026 0.035 0.027 

1-16 to 25 15.7 75.0 42.4 47.8 0.029 0.025 0.023 
12-24 to 28 23.6 0.042 0.034 0.023 

1- 2 to 6 34.2 74.1 45.3 49.0 0.048 0.049 0.039 

a 2 te ¢ 35.5 78.1 52.4 54.0 0.055 0.043 0.044 

1- 6 to 15 36.2 75.5 48.4 53.1 0.059 0.045 0.027 

1928-29 

2- 6 to 10 0.4 $3.2 52.1 33.6 33.9 38.6 39.3 0.025 0.021 0.020 0.019 0.021 
1-23 to 27 8.9 37.4 54.8 33.6 32.1 32.5 36.1 0.025 0.027 0.021 0.019 0.021 
12-15 to 19 10.9 40.6 43.7 32.1 36.1 4 38.3 0.034 0.031 0.015 0.023 0.023 
2-24 to 3-1 ig & 40.1 60.4 35.6 + I | $7.5 37.0 0.035 0.026 0.040 0.026 0.029 
1-18 to 22 17.9 39.5 54.1 35.7 34.7 38.1 38.1 0.021 0.024 0.021 0.019 0.014 
1-31 to 2-4 29.1 47.8 58.6 41.3 42.6 44.0 $3.8 0.034 0.051 0.035 0.035 0.034 
12-25 to 29 31.7 44.2 48.2 41.7 38.4 42.6 39.3 0.028 0.046 0.031 0.031 0.020 
1-12 to 16 32.3 43.7 51.8 38.8 40.2 41.5 13.3 0.036 0.078 0.040 0.040 0.033 
3- 4 to 11 37.3 66.0 68.7 53.6 48.9 50.9 51.4 0.039 0.057 0.040 0.033 0.060 
1929-30 

1-13 to 24 —2.0 28.2 29.1 19.2 0.023 0.035 0.025 
12-18 to 22 8.5 | 29.8 25.9 0.010 0.021 0.013 

1- 7 to 12 ins $2.7 34.5 24.1 0.019 0.025 0.015 

1-25 to 3 19.3 35.6 40.4 29.1 0.025 0.037 0.025 

i- 3 te © 27.4 39.0 39.9 33.6 0.017 0.035 0.022 

2- 5 to 11 34.6 48.4 49.8 39.0 0.046 0.060 0.053 

2-16 to 23 38.5 51.8 52.7 42.0 0.060 0.062 0.035 
12- 9 to 16 41.4 49.8 48.0 0.034 0.036 0.039 


* This is Colony No. 6 for 1928-29. 





Fall Fruit Canning With 


Honey 


By C. M. Litteljohn 
Washington 


Canning of fruit each autumn with 
the 


honey grows in popularity in 


crimination of the judges of this par- 
ticular division of the honey show. 


At the West Washington Fair, for 
instance, in September, the highest 
scoring went for the resplendent ap- 
pearance of the fruit in its honey 
syrup, its surface texture and sym- 
metry, free from blemishes that 


Pacific Northwest with its bounteous 
fruit crops and its fall shows and 
exhibitions which demonstrate to 
housewives and home culinary artists, 
anxious to put up as much fruit as 
possible for the winter, the amazing 
possibilities of northwestern honey. 

These are days when, more than 
ever, the farmer and the farmer’s 
wife will eat all they can and can 
all they can’t. And when it comes 
to preserving in dainty glass jars the 
fruits of the summer crop, honey at 
hand is a means par excellent for the 
purpose. 

Luscious displays of colorful fruit 
either canned or preserved with 
honey struck dominant notes at the 
fall fairs. Pint and quart jars of the 
exhibitors were awarded premiums 
and prizes on numerous points. Cash 
awards went to those scoring highest, 
according to the taste and the dis- 
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added to its edibility and its appe- 
tizing beauty. For this physical ap- 
pearance thirty points were given. 
Next highest were the twenty 
points for the taste of the fruit, not 
particularly its sweetness, but its 
general deliciousness. The size of 
the fruit preserved or canned in 
honey and the color of this fruit 
were each accorded fifteen points. 
Ten points were set aside for the 
honey syrup in which the fruit was 
packed, judged on qualities of sweet- 
ness as well as clearness, while ten 
per cent was also given for the con- 
tainer, its cleanliness, tightness, 
vacuum, and its attractive labeling. 


How Do You Explain It? 
A year ago I got some package 


bees, three-banded Italians. This 
spring I was surprised to see in one 


of these colonies black bees. The 
drones were as black as the ace of 
spades. I found the queen was black. 
She was the largest, fattest queen I 
ever saw, 

A neighbor beekeeper, with fifteen 
years’ experience in both continental 
Europe and in Canada, told me that 
queens will turn black in that way 
with age. I have never seen it be- 
fore and am of the opinion that this 
black queen was a supersedure queen 
raised here last summer. She, I 
believe, took the place of a hybrid 
queen which came with the pack- 
ages, 

J. W. Lipsett, 
Box 38, Barons, Alta, Canada. 


Death of Joseph Carrel 


Just as our September number was 
being printed, we received the news 
of the death of our old friend, Joseph 
Carrel, of Alberta. He was a very 
good beekeeper and kept bees farther 
north than any other of the bee- 
keepers we know. See his letter on 
page 365. 
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A Windbreak for Winter 





Slatted fence which serves the 
double purpose of a windbreak and 
compels the bees to rise high in the 


air so as to pass over nearby fields 
when leaving the hives. Apiary of 


E. G. Brown, of Sargeant Bluff, Iowa. 





A Wonderful Loaf of White 
Bread 


3y Oliver Hickel 
Missouri 


FOUND C. Burgdorf, of St. Louis, 

baking the finest, lightest and best 
tasting loaf of honey white bread 
that was ever eaten, so I immediately 
obtained his formula and supplied it 
to bakers in the city. It resulted in 
quite a number using it. 

In selling honey, we have a list of 
every housewife who has a telephone 
in the vicinity of the bakers we serve, 
and we have a girl call these house- 
wives, explaining the quality of the 
loaf of bread, with the result that in 
the neighborhood of one store 145 
people purchased this bread at 10 
cents for a 30-ounce loaf. 

The approximate raw material cost, 
without labor, for thirty-seven loaves 
is $1.45, from which the baker gets 
back $3.00, making a gross profit of 
$2.25 on a sale of $3.70. 

We give here the formula for this 
loaf. We think so much of this mer- 
chandising method of creating good 
will that we expect to have at least 
250 bakers making this loaf of honey 
white bread in our city in a short 
time, 

Here’s the formula: 

12 ounces of salt 
2 ounces shortening 
2 quarts of water 
2 pounds of flour 
4 pounds of milk powder 
0 ounces of yeast 
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12 ounces of clover honey 

12 ounces of malt 

Put the salt and the shortening in 
the mixture of the other ingredients. 
First punch three-quarters up. It 
would be a good idea, after the sec- 
ond punch, to let this stand in the 
pans for about ten minutes before 
putting in the oven. 


This loaf of bread will scale thirty 
ounces, and when finished twenty- 
seven and three-quarter ounces. 

[This is a splended lead. We sug- 
gest beekeepers take this formula, 
have it copied in numbers and send 
it to their bakers and follow Mr. 
Hickel’s example. It will do much 
good.—Editor. ] 


Mating Queen from a Top 
Story 


Queen mating from the top story 
has often been advocated. We have 
tried the experiment a number of 
times, sometimes with but 
more often it has resulted in failure. 
scheme that seems to 
Transfer all but one frame 
of brood to the third story; and under 
this third story place another quetn 
excluder and a bee escape board 
minus the tin, or, instead of the ex- 
cluder, cover the opening in the 
board with a piece of excluder zinc. 
There are now between the two 
brood chambers the escape board and 
two excluders with intervening super, 
all of which serve to isolate the 
queens. As soon as the brood in the 
top story is capped, destroy all queen- 
cells that may have been started and 
insert a ripe cell, which in the mean- 
time has been reared from best stock. 
Next, shove forward the upper cham- 
ber, leaving a small opening at the 
rear for the exit of the virgin queen 
when ready to mate. 


success, 


Here is a 
work: 


As soon as the young queen begins 
to lay, she may be used to replace the 
old queen in the lower apartment. 

E. S. Miller, Indiana, 





To Protect from Severe Cold 

















This 


shows a 


picture simple pro- 
tection of tarred paper tacked on 
lightly at the bottom of two hives. 


The paper is made to vag out, filled 
with some loose packing material and 


then wrapped around the hives with 
packing at sides and also on top, then 
tied somewhat like a bundle is tied 
up. Strings can be seen plainly. 
This is simple and effective. 
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Funds have never been available to advertise honey like other products. 








F you live to be 56 years of age, 
which is the average for American 


people, you will have consumed 
12,320 quarts of milk, 1,008 dozen 
eggs, six large steers, 5 sheep and 
thirty-three hogs. (U. S. Department 
of Commerce statistics.) Of course, 
that is only part of your lifetime 
meal. In addition there will be the 
items of 13 85-pound crates of or- 
anges, 600 tins of sardines, 14 
pounds of pepper (believe it or not), 
2,600 loaves of bread and 1,129 
pounds of butter to spread on it. As 
sweetening, you will consume ap- 
proximately 5,880 pounds of sugar 
plus 672 pounds of candy. 

Also, the after-dinner habit of a 
stick of gum has become so much 
widespread that in a lifetime you 
chew about 5,992 sticks. Some items 
that may surprise you are the 56 
pounds of walnuts, 3 90-pound crates 
of lemons, 800 pounds of salt and 
280 pounds of rice. For bulk there 
are 205 bushels of wheat plus 375 
bushels of oats which compete with 
171 bushels of potatoes and 800 
pounds of salt fish in keeping you 
from starving. 


I am sorry that I do not have the 
figures on honey. Needless to say, 
they are small compared with these 
other fo.ds that are at present in 
more general daily use. Without a 
doubt there are many people that 
live to be 56 years old that never 
taste honey. Their sweets are made 
up almost entirely of some form of 
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to keep foods in the mind of the public. 





cane sugar, of which there is an un- 
usually large consumption. 

The purpose of this article is to 
show as clearly as possible just what 
beekeepers are up against in making 
their product popular. In the first 
place, each beekeeper should realize 
that the beekeeping industry is rela- 
tively small compared with the vast 
interests that are so concerned with 
furnishing us with the many other 
foods. It is only necessary to pick 
up any popular magazine to obtdin 
an idea of the stiff competitive fight 
that is being put up every day in the 
week and twenty-four hours a day 
to obtain or keep markets. Thou- 
sands of pages of advertising in 
magazines and dailies, hundreds of 
radio programs and other means are 
used to convince us that we should 
use such and such a brand or that 
such and such a product is the one 
and only one that is good for us. 


Although there are thousands of 
beekeepers in the United States and 
the industry is extensive enough to 
support a number of supply factories 
and trade papers, when it comes to 
competing with the millions of claims 
and counter claims made for other 
food products the industry is in the 
unenviable position of a very small 
frog in a very large puddle. The 
corn sugar interests can hammer 
their way to a market with page 
after page of advertising in the best 
magazines. The Sugar Institute uses 
the pages of our daily papers to urge 
people to use more sugar. This when 


Roadside billboard ads form one of many 






ways 


They Fight 
to Feed Us 


By Robert Mead 
Vermont 


* 


Privately owned baking 
companies like this one in 
Vermont are helped with 
honey bread to retain their 
trade in chain 
petition. 


store com 


many agree that they are already 
using more than is good for them. 

I have already given the figures 
for our consumption of some of the 
more important foods during the 
average lifetime of 56 years. They 
are impressing figures, but perhaps 
more so is the fact that there are 
over 123,00u,000 of us that like to 
eat three meals a day. That we must 
go to the corner grocer to obtain the 
foods and pay good money for them 
is the reason why there is such a 
fight to feed us. The poultry men 
desire us to eat more eggs, the orange 
growers that we should eat more 
oranges, and so on without ending. 
Those industries fortunate enough to 
be well enough organized and to have 


sufficient income to do so are the 
ones that make the biggest holler. 
Those less fortunate make as much 


racket as they can; and some, like 
the beekeeping industry, although 
their cause is just as vital and just, 
can make so little racket that to all 
outward appearances the effort is 
lost. 

Perhaps though from the very 
nature of their product beekeepers 
are more fortunate than some of the 
other small industries. Honey has 
not been advertised in blatant four- 
color, double-page advertisements in 
the Saturday Evening Post, nor has 
its virtues been flaunted in the face 
of millions of motorists from scenery 
defacing billboards. But it has made 
headway. Yes, even in the time of 
the present depression. 
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It is the old story all over again, 
that it is indeed an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. Chain store 
bakeries were the ill wind for many 
private bakeries, of which there are 
thousands throughout the country. A 
local chain store manager recently 
told me that he sometimes sold as 
many as three hundred loaves in a 
day. This is in a town where there 
are two other chain stores, each with 
a private brand of bread, seven pri- 
vately owned stores and two promi- 
nent bakeries. Competition, there- 
fore, is, as you might say, fierce, 
especially for the individually owned, 
long-established bakeries. They have 
a large investment in buildings and 
machinery, and on that account if 
for no other cannot quietly slip out 
of business when competition rears 
its head. Instead, they must en- 
deavor to hold public approval enough 
so that they may keep in operation. 

One local bakery, the Vermont 
Baking Company, is answering chain 
store competition by producing a bet- 
ter quality of loaf and by introducing 
new varieties of bread intended to 
be especially healthful as well as 
good eating. One new loaf is called 
the Oatmeal Honey Bread. This is 
a double break for the beekeeper, as 
it not only means that honey is being 
used in making the bread, but also 
that honey itself is given a boost by 
the baking company policy of featur- 
ing honey as a healthful ingredient. 


Not only baking companies but 
candy manufacturers are turning to 
honey as a means of producing a 
fine, healthful product that can suc- 
ceed in the present state of high com- 
petition. Almost without exception 
these companies also give honey a 
break by prominent use of the word 
on their products as well as mention 
of its healthful qualities in their ad- 
vertising. 

The effort of the beekeepers to 
promote honey through the work of 
the American Honey Institute is 
therefore making definite headway 
and showing good results. The effort 
is not lost. It nly may appear at 
times to be lost because of the vast 
volume of advertising material re- 
leased by competitive industries. The 
only salvation, therefore, of the little 
frog in the very large puddle is to 
keep kicking although at times it 
may appear that he is only standing 
still while everyone else is going for 
a ride. 





Utah’s Sagebrush Open 
to Beekeeping 


Beekeepers may develop the sage- 
brush area in Utah, according to the 
office of the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station at 
Ogden. There are seven million acres 
of sagebrush land in the state. 


Glen Perrins, Utah. 
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That Italian Bee 


By J. F. Diemer 
Missouri 


Harrison Moore, of California, asks 
a question: “Just what is an Italian 
bee? Is the color uniform?” This 
question should bring “high lights” 
in beeology to the rescue of the real 
Italian bee, the bee that has almost 
lost its identity among beekeepers in 
America. 

The three-banded, leather-colored 
Italian bees are uniform in color, 
bred true to form, color and habits. 
Propolis is only used to fill cracks, 
not to be piled up in great chunks 
for a surplus. If handled as bees 
should be, they are very gentle and 
as near a non-swarming race of bees 
as is possible to find. 

If you have pure stock you will 
know what they are going to do next. 
Unlike some other races, the drone 
problem is solved by the use of full 
sheets of foundation. The pure-bred 
stock is very prolific and winter to 
perfection from northern Canada to 


the equator. 
Will they rob? Yes, they will rob 
if the beekeeper is careless about 


leaving honey lay around when there 
is no honeyflow. So will any other 
race of bees rob if they are tempted. 

A few years ago a certain ento- 
mologist, who does not make his liv- 
ing in the bee business, made the 
assertion that the Caucasian bees are 
a non-robbing race of bees. This is 
only sheet music advertising, and I 
will leave the reader to form his own 
judgment as to the truthfulness of 
this assertion. 

It is only natural for human beings 
to like the beautiful. Liking things 
beautiful at the expense of the useful 
was the main cause of the leather- 
colored bees being nearly discarded 
in favor of bees with a bright yellow 
color — the goldens with five yellow 
bands, the bright Italian with three 
very bright yellow bands. Then there 
are the goldens (so claimed) with 
from three to five yellow bands 
mostly just all mixed up stuff. 

The mother of these three 
ties of Italian bees is the 
banded or leather-colored bee - 
pure, original Italian, the old-style 
natural bee that was not bred for 
color. They may not be so hot to 
look at, but nevertheless they are a 
real honeybee; and honey-getting 
qualities are what we need after all. 

The queen breeder is not so much 
to blame for sticking yellow on the 
Italian. The public demanded it. 
This discussion going on now, mostly 
by Caucasian fanciers, is not against 
the leather-colored Italians, because 
they are the forgotten bee, but 
against the brighter Italian the pub- 
lic demanded until the color of bright 
yellow has become the style in bees, 
instead of utility. Nearly all queen 


varie- 
three- 
- the 


breeders fell for the yellow because 
customers demanded it. Good busi- 
ness is the ability to give your cus- 
tomers what they think they want 
and don’t mention it. 

In America you can count the 
number of leather-colored bee breed- 
ers on your hand and have one finger 
left. I was not one of them. We 
advertised “bright Italian queens.” 
Now, my son and I have seven out- 
yards, and that is another story. The 
individual beekeeper can be accom- 
modated with any race of bees or 
any variety of Italian he wants. Many 
of the brighter varieties sent out by 
queen breeders are excellent stock. 

Queen breeders usually try to im- 
prove their stock, but it is next to 
impossible to work on more than one 
change at a time. If you try to im- 
prove the color you will likely forget 
utility. If you try to improve use- 
fulness you can easily forget color. 

As I understand it, the leather 
color, used to describe the original 
Italian, means raw leather, not fin- 
ished leather. I would describe the 
Italian bees as having three dull yel- 
low bands, with two dull grey bands 
of hair on the two lower 
The under part of the abdomen is 
ribbed with about one-half a dull 
brown and the other half a dull yel- 
low, terminating at the end in almost 
solid brown. 


segments. 


Experiments on Inoculation 
of Bee Poison 


Experiments on the inoculation of 
bee poison to deaden the effect of 
viper poison were made by scientists 
as reported in “L’Apiculteur” of 
Paris in its July number, page 200. 

Guinea-pigs were inoculated as fol- 
lows: One guinea-pig weighing 500 
gramms was given eight bee stings in 
succession at intervals of ten to fif- 
teen minutes, the sting being left in 
the wound. The result was a tem- 
porary pain and a swelling. Three 
days later the guinea-pig was given 
a sub-cutaneous inoculation of the 
poison of a viper which kills similar 
animals in six to eight hours. This 
animal withstands the effect of the 
poison and is thus evidently proven 
inoculated against viper poison. 

The account mentions also the in- 
oculation and safety of another 
guinea-pig and of a male mouse. In 
another experiment two male mice 
were inoculated and rendered im- 
mune to viper poison. The conclu- 
sion is that animals may be inocu- 
lated so as to be safe from viper 
bites by using the poison of bee or 
hornet stings. 
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Carniolans 





Nicholson’s 
where Carniolans flourish 


Robinwood Apiary, 


HAVE taken a keen interest in the 

discussions, from time to time, 
that have taken place relative to the 
merits and demerits of the different 
races of bees. Being an enthusiastic 
Carniolan beekeeper for several 
years, I feel I cannot allow the 
chance to pass without giving the 
results of our bees, especially in 
1931. This year the crop is also 
good. I expect to have about three 
hundred pounds average from eighty- 
five colonies, but it will not be as 
good as the 1931, which was an ex- 
ceptional year. 

To begin that season, I had fifty- 
seven full colonies and four’ two- 
frame nuclei. During apiary inspec- 
tion in May two colonies had their 
queens accidentally killed, so I united 
two of the nuclei with them. By 
helping the two remaining nuclei 
with brood from strong colonies, I 
had fifty-nine colonies eventually, all 
of which built up very rapidly and 
were all strong, and I had made in- 
crease of twenty ready for the honey- 
flow the first week in July. 

There was a wonderful flow from 
sweet clover and basswood and the 
bees kept me busy extracting and 
piling up supers until the second 
week in September. The record hive 
produced a surplus of 685 pounds, 
two others 550, and three 500 each. 

After leaving all colonies with suf- 
ficient stores for winter, the total 
production for the yard was 25,500 
pounds of extracted honey, 70 pounds 
of comb honey and 250 pounds of 
beeswax. 

None of these colonies were 
strengthened with package bees, as 
is sometimes the practice, to get a 
large average yield. Twenty-five 
colonies were requeened in June with 
imported Carniolans and most of the 
others were requeened from our own 
high producers, which is the practice 
we have followed for a number of 
years. 

Having had experience with both 
races of bees, the Carniolans have 
proven superior to the Italians in 
many respects in this northern mid- 
western area of Canada. One of the 
greatest advantages with Carniolans 
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By 


at Work in Manitoba 


R. D. Nicholson 


Manitoba 


is that they do not suffer from spring 
dwindling as the Italians do. Many 
beekeepers who keep from sixty to 
seventy colonies of Italians have to 
buy twenty-five to thirty packages 
to strengthen weak colonies in the 
spring. In this north country, with 
Carniolans, this is not necessary. 

I might add that this crop was pro- 
duced in Jumbo hives, nine frames to 
the hive, with 1%-inch_ spacing. 
Queen excluders were not used and 
swarming was reduced to a minimum. 

[The only objection we have to 
the Carniolans and the Caucasians is 
the difficulty of recognizing mis- 
matings between them and common 
black bees, because of their resem- 
blance to that race. On this score, 
at least, Italians are preferable. 
Editor. ] 








Variations in Bees 
By H. S. Rogers 
Illinois 


RTICLES have appeared from 

time to time in the bee journals 
advocating various varieties of bees 
as superior to any other. Each writer 
complains about the undesirable 
qualities he has found while trying 
other strains or varieties. It is in- 
teresting to notice the wide discrep- 
ancies between their various state- 
ments. Why should the writers differ 
so radically? I have felt it necessary 
to try out some of these “‘wonderful’”’ 
bees to see for myself. With this end 
in view, I have purchased queens 
from as many sources as it was pos- 
sible for me to do, and have been as- 
tonished at the great variations in 
bees so obtained! 

From one dealer I received a pro- 
lific Italian queen whose bees were 
so quiet that during the early sum- 
mer I was able to go through the 
hive looking for queen-cells, exam- 
ining each comb on both sides, with- 
out using smoke, veil, or gloves, and 
without a sting. Today I have two 
colonies of very pretty goldens, both 
equally prolific. Both occupied three- 
story standard hives before the first 
of July. One I shook down into one 
hive body to put on comb honey su- 
pers, without even one bee coming 


at me; the other, when I merely 
looked at them, stung me six times 
through my “armor’’; that is, only 
six stings reached bottom, although 
thousands tested every wrinkle and 
button-hole. I counted forty stingers 
in my felt hat! One queen, from a 
producer advertising exceptionally 
productive bees, produced bees even 
worse. Smoke merely seemed to 
rouse them; they stung anyone com- 
ing near the hive, and I got twenty- 
seven stings — they even stung 
through my shoes — when I hunted 
out the queen and killed her in order 
to requeen. 

They have varied in productive- 
ness about as much as in disposition. 
A select tested queen from one dealer 
maintained sixteen big frames of 
brood during the height of the sea- 
son, but of two untested queens from 
the same source one never had more 
than five, the other never more than 
three frames of brood at one time 
during their entire lives, which were 
short, you may be sure. As to swarm- 
ing, I had one fine Italian queen 
whose colony produced two hundred 
sections of comb honey in a poor 
year and then raised a new queen 
to supersede her, all without attempt- 
ing to swarm, while another Italian 
colony swarmed out before the first 


queen-cell was capped, leaving the 
supers stark empty! 
I have not given the Caucasians 


much of a trial. I have eleven Cau- 
casian colonies and I started on them 
only last year. So far I have no 
complaint against them. They are 
at least uniformly quiet, although 
not more so than my quietest Ital- 
ians. They seem to work a little 
better in the field during bad weather 
than Italians, but I cannot tell 
whether or not they get anything at 
such times, since I did not have a 
hive on seales. They seem satisfac- 
tory so far. 

Some producers seem to feel that 
bees must necessarily be vicious in 
order to be productive. This, I feel 
sure, is a mistake. At present my 
very best producing colony is very 
quiet and easy to handle; my next 
best is too hot for convenience; my 
third best is very quiet; fourth is 
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and so on, showing abso- 


average, 
lutely no correlation between vicious- 


ness and productiveness. I have re- 
queened all my vicious bees with a 
quiet strain. I enjoy bees. I refuse 
to have vicious bees on the place to 
interfere with my pleasure. It is 
not necessary to have vicious bees. 
| wish certain queen breeders would 
catch onto that fact! When their 
hives are opened their bees begin to 
sting, and isn’t that a dainty dish to 
set before a beekeeper? 

My conclusion is that quality in 
bees depends more on the strain 
than on the variety. Certainly the 
best Caucasians would be far better 
than a poor strain of Italians, and 
vice versa. Possibly the beekeepers 
in such violent disagreement over the 


relative merits of the two varieties 
of bees are both right! Let each 
take a few suggestions from the 
other. 


Do Bees Move Eggs? 
By E. E. 
In queen-rearing we 
mysterious happenings. The present 
one in a cell builder. We usually 
take three frames of pollen and one 
of honey, being careful not to get 
any brood or eggs. From some out- 
yard we put three or four frames of 
young bees on these combs, usually 
early in the morning, then graft them 
late the same evening. 


Salge 


often find 


We prepare the colony this way 
and about an hour before we want 
to graft we place in cell cups so the 
bees can polish and clean them. In 
this case, when we took them out 
we found not less than a half a dozen 
cups with eggs. Just where the bees 
got them is a puzzle to us, unless 
they stole them from some other 
colony nearby. Perhaps there were 
laying workers present, but we can- 
not believe that, for most of the bees 
were young and from a queenright 
colony. Texas. 


(One can only express an opinion 
of this matter. Personally, I do not 
believe bees move eggs. I believe 
that in every case where eggs are 
found out of place they would prove 
to be laying workers’ eggs. I do not 
think there is anything extraordinary 
about workers laying eggs when they 
are quite young. This happens espe- 
cially when a colony is queenless, but 
Mr. Wagner, the first editor of the 
American Bee Journal, even recorded 
the fact of laying workers in a colony 
with a fertile queen. Many extra- 
ordinary things would be explained 
if we accounted for drone-laying 
workers a little oftener. The article 
from Wagner is to be found on page 
158 of the first volume of the Ameri- 
‘an Bee Journal, 1861.—Editor.) 
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Willow Windbreaks 


H. Sweetse) 


Idaho 





ven when bolister- 


A CALM apiary, « 
ous winds ar‘ 

contrived by Frank Beach, promi- 
nent southern Idaho honey producer. 
Beach favors an ops 
has surrounded h 

willows. 


lowing, has been 


n windbreak and 


yards with cut 


The long, slim branches, cut from 
willow thickets along stream banks, 
have been set upright in fences 


around his apiaries. The willows are 
set rather close together, but natur 
ally there is plenty of space for sum- 
mer and_ winte. 
through. 

Beach avers that a 
this kind is 
a board 


preezes to pass 


windbreak of 
satisfactory than 
fence. Winds eddy down- 
ward, inside such a board fence, de- 
positing much summer dust or winter 


more 


snow, and making a blustery door- 
yard for the bees. 

Within the willow barriers, how- 
ever, strong winds are broken suffi 


ciently to make a calm playground. 
The bees fly about, even in windiest 
weather, when they cannot breast the 
outside storm, and play and get suf- 


ficient exercise and have ready ac 
cess to drinking pans filled with 
water. 

A windbreak of this sort is espe- 


cially needed in a country like Idaho, 
where there art spring and 
summer winds. During the windiest 
day the apiarist can do all work that 
comes up and feel protected behind 


strong 


these artificial barriers. The fact 
that work need not be suspended, 
even in a blowing gale, is one of the 
strongest factors favoring an open 


network enclosure of this kind. 

The method used in building these 
windbreaks is as_ follows: Four 
barbed wires are stretched, about 14 


inches apart, from the ground up. 
Willows are thrust down from the 
top, one or two at a time, with the 
top wire on one side and the next 


wire on the other, alternately, until 


the butt of the branch rests on the 
eround, 


The 


ward 


willow is thrust down- 
with the top wire on the side 
opposite to the first willow, 
final effect of 
weaving in and out 
The 


slipping 


next 


and so 
barbed 
among the 

prevent 
sideways. 


on, giving a 
wire 
willow 
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the willows from 


Honey Should Be Certified 
By A. Hired Hand 
North Dakota 


I enclose a newspaper clipping 
from the Fargo Forum showing you 
an advertisement for “‘Amaizo Gold- 
en Syrup,” which bears a certifica- 
tion of the Good Housekeeping In 
stitute and an acceptance 


the American Medical 
Committee on Foods. 


from 
Association 
Both of these 


seal 


emblems are very valuable in build- 
ing up public confidence in purity, 
and we need public confidence in 
purity for honey. 


Why not be such cer- 
tifications for honey? After seeing the 
advertisement mentioned, I looked 
Good House- 
keeping and found seven foods using 
the American Medical Association 
approval in the 


able to use 


over advertisements in 


seal of February 
number. 

I know that the requirements of 
sanitation and purity required to use 
the American Medical Association 
eal are severe and perhaps beyond 
the use of many beekeepers, but the 
requirements to be met in the case 
of foods when the pure food laws 
were passed in 1906 were severe, but 
were met, 

We could do the 
the first strong national 
organization and the use of the U. S. 
grading rules and would 
like to get from 
somebody dis- 


Ssame.. One of 


steps is a 


stamps. I 

opinion about this 
who is competent to 
cuss the matter. 
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October Sales Hints for Honey Producers 


By David I. Day 
Indiana 


CTOBER has two days of prime 

public appeal. These are Co- 
lumbus Day (called also Discovery 
Day) and Hallowe’en. 

The first will observe the four hun- 
dred and fortieth anniversary of the 
discovery of land in the Western 
Hemisphere and occurs on October 
12. The second is observed on the 
evening of October 31—the eve of 
All Saints’ Day and in some commu- 
nities is the occasion of a round of 
social events and festivities. 

Quite a number of resourceful bee- 
keepers have made both the occasion 
of increased local honey sales. The 
Columbus Day picnics and lodge ban- 
quets as well as the Hallowe’en so- 
cials can be made happier with honey. 

“At least they give me something 
to say when I sell from house to 
house in the small neighboring city,’’ 
wrote a Texas honey producer re- 
cently. ““Most everybody there knows 
me anyway, but nevertheless a good 
opening remark is of some value. 
The week before Columbus Day, I 
say: ‘Next Wednesday is Columbus 
Day; I am making a sales effort to 
put honey on nearly every table in 
town that day. How much shall I 
bring you?’ And just before Hal- 
lowe’en, I say: ‘I had an idea you 
would like some honey for Hallow- 
e’en; a special sales effort, you see. 
How much shall I bring you?’ You 
will be astonished at how much honey 
you can sell locally with a nice open- 
ing remark and a pleasant, smiling 
face.”’ 

There are any number of special 
occasions of interest only locally. In 
Indianapolis, for example, the State 
House was completed the first week 
in October, 1888. Some years ago 
a beekeeper had a honey stand near 
the east entrance of the building. A 
big card read: “The State House was 
completed ——— years ago. Our honey 
was made this summer—both the re- 
sult of industry and effort!’ 

This man sold honey to scores of 
State House employees and to vis- 
itors to the Capitol—resourcefulness 
like his cannot be denied. 

In some communities the women’s 
clubs celebrate the fact that the first 
woman’s club in the world was organ- 
ized on October 20, 1859. Getting 
honey started with the club women 
of any town is good business. So it 
goes; we have in October, as in other 
months, the round of birthday fes- 
tivities and almost all other kinds of 


get-togethers where people eat and 
make merry. 
“T suggest October as a_ good 


month to see that honey recipes be 
placed in the hands of the domestic 
science teachers of public, private, 
and parochial schools.” writes a live- 
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wire Connecticut beekeeper. ‘‘Even 
housewives buying honey regularly 
may find increased use profitable with 
these honey recipes.” 

This is another acknowledgment of 
the service of the national organiza- 
tions of beekeepers and honey men 
generally—now that service may be 
turned to account by the beekeepers 
in their local selling efforts. 

Without any question, the big 
problem of today is selling the honey. 
A letter from C. C. Cook, of Palm 
Apiaries, La Belle, Florida, expresses 
something of the situation in saying: 
“Our annual output of honey aver- 
ages 100,000 pounds, though for the 
past year or two business has been 
so slow that we have a considerable 
quantity of honey on hand.” It is 
pretty much that way everywhere, 
and fortunate is the man who can 
and will dispose of a large percent- 
age of his output right in his home 
county. Not all beekeepers can do 
that, but any number could sell more 
honey if they will hustle around with- 
in a few miles of their homes. 

I wish to leave this thought with 
you. We are all salesmen to some 
extent of efficiency and hardly a bee- 
keeper in the country but can make 
good wages selling good honey direct 
to the consumer. Don’t expect too 
much progress at first. Don’t get 
discouraged. A Swede up in North 
Dakota once told me how his nephew 
could sell honey. The nephew was 
a slow talker and no beauty by any 
means, but he always left the honey 
end got the money. In conversation 
with a banker in town one day about 
the young fellow, the banker said: 
“That boy will always make good. 
Hie is a marvelous hustler and _ his 
sense of humor is active at all times.” 

The hot weather is gone for a while 
when October comes and all of us 
feel more like hustling. If we go 
out expecting to sell honey, we will 
sell it. Not many of us can exceed 
our own expectations in any way in 
this world. Go out to sell honey, 
talking positively—forget the nega- 
tive suggestions. 

The silliest thing any honey sales- 
man can do is to go to a prospective 
customer’s door and say: “I don’t 
guess you want any honey today, do 
you?”” Why, you put the very idea 
of refusal in his or her mind! 

If a man is dressed in clean clothes 
and has a clean shave, goes out be- 
lieving in honey and in his 


y own 
honey, believes he will sell it, works 
hard and talks positively —he will 
sell it. 


Danger inUse of Sulphuric Acid 


On page 287 of the July issue is 
the article “‘To Destroy Moths With 


Sulphur Without Use 
Fire.” 

I would like to call attention to 
the danger in the use of sulphuric 
acid. I want to save serious burns 
and possible loss of eyesight through 
carelessness. My experience with sul- 
phuric acid was gained in the electric 
storage battery business. 

If the acid is poured in water, a 
violent commotion, depending on the 
gravity of the acid, will occur, prob- 
ably with serious results to the party 
trying it. 

W. E. Becker, Michigan. 


Nolan’s Bulletin on 
Package Bees 
A Review by M. G. Dadant 


ECHNICAL Bulletin No. 308 of 

the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is ready for issue. It rep- 
resents the work of W. J. Nolan, 
writer of the bulletin and apiculturist 
with Mr. Hambleton in the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory, and is entitled “The 
Development of the Package Bee 
Colony.” 


Having to 


The bulletin, as its name indicates, 
has to do with package bees. Its 
forty-four pages are full of infor- 
mation given by Mr. Nolan, some 
from a study of previous literature, 
but chiefly the result of his own work 
with package bees at the laboratory. 

Some packages were investigated 
in 1926, but the chief work was done 
on packages from the South in 1927, 
five packages being brought in each 
week from March 16 to May 20 and 
there being a one-, a two-, a three-, 
a four-, and a five-pound package in 
each lot, all being placed on drawn 
combs and fed regularly with sugar 
syrup. Twenty-five of the packages 
had the queens fastened in the pack- 
ages in cages, in the other twenty- 
five the queens being sent separately 
and introduced on arrival. 

Many tables illustrate the progress 
of the work—brood counts, increase 
in colony numbers, progress of 
queens, ete. 

Conclusions reached are: A large 
variation in the actual net weight of 
packages, although total net weight 
ran over that called for by shipper; 
bees did not average 5,000 to the 
pound, that probably being based on 
empty bees. In colder weather the 
larger packages showed to greater 
advantage; eight or nine weeks 
should be allowed for packages to 
build up — more if packages are 
small. Not much difference was de- 
tected between packages with queens 
accompanying and those mailed sepa- 
rately. Also, the proper age for 
package bees depends on for what 
use they are intended, whether for 
pollination, for increase, ets. 

Two things we would like to see 
Mr. Nolan develop more precisely 
by additional experiments, preferably 
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under varying climatic conditions. 
The first is the size of package. Ap- 
parently, the shorter the time to the 
major flow the larger the package 
necessary, but this must be combined 
with the variableness of weather con- 
ditions of our different sections. If 
recommendations could go to our 
beekeepers as to the desideratum in 
package sizes in different grouped 
areas, also when hiving on drawn 
combs or on foundation, much ex- 
pense and much _ disappointment 
might be saved many of the package 
buyers, which would rebound also 
to the benefit of the southern ship- 
per. 


But the item which has caused the 
greatest dissatisfaction as between 
shipper and receiver, at least as seen 
by the bee journal publisher, who 
sees complaints against advertisers, 
is the big mortality in queens, either 
immediately on receipt of the pack- 
age or at least before the colony has 
had a chance to reach its peak for 
the honeyflow. 

Mr. Nolan shows in his fiftypack- 
age experiment a loss of six queens, 
or approximately 12 per cent, but 
he naturally lays most of this to the 
fact that by the nature of the ex- 
periment it was necessary for him to 
open all colonies each day after ar- 
rival to determine just when each 
queen started laying. 


However, we venture to say that 
his 12 per cent holds true in loss of 
queens for most package receivers, 
and in many cases runs very much 
more. In fact some experienced 
buyers of bees figure on a percentage 
of queen loss by ordering extra 
queens to come along two or three 
days after the packages, with which 
to make replacements. Unfortunately 
too many do not, and we have loss 
of queens, replaced only after a 
number of days, a dwindling pack- 
age, drone-laying workers, and gen- 
erally dissatisfaction on the part of 
the buyer, whereas the shipper on 
his part was certain that he had fur- 
nished only well-mated stuff. Dis- 
satisfaction on both sides. 

Personally, we believe that most 
of the trouble is on the part of the 
receiver of the packages. Not enough 
protection, rough handling of the 
package; lack of care in seeing that 
in the transfer to the hive the queen 
does not become chilled or starved; 
the isolation of the queen for a suffi- 
cient length of time to estrange her; 
opening of the colony too soon after 
hiving, causing balling, etc. On the 
other hand, such reports of loss have 
come so often, and many times from 
such good beekeepers, that it seems 
to us that there may be other ele- 
ments involved. Of course, rough 
handling in transit or at the shipping 
end, also lack of care on the part of 
the breeder against chilling, etc., may 
contribute. 
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Perhaps the factor of loss is in 
surmountable to a minimum degree 
of say 5 per cent, but undoubtedly 
a painstaking experiment such as 
Mr. Nolan has just performed, and 
perhaps in conjunction with experi- 
enced shippers and receivers, might 


fathom at least the line of least 
resistance towards minimum queen 
losses. 





Upward Ventilation and Access 
to Stores 


By Archie I. Thomas 
Montana 


In summing up the subject of win- 
ter packing, I wish to comment on 
a few efforts of my own in relation 
to wintering. My observations teach 
me that cold does not kill my bees, 
but starvation death, the 
strongest colonies apparently going 
first because they have the greatest 
amount of moisture, which I believe 
drowns them in their own sweat. 


causes 


I have tried using an extra ten- 
frame hive body of stores on top of 
the brood chamber, and the next 
spring I found the lower body 
clogged with dead bees and the queen 
badly affected by the cold. If the 
stores had been in a frame of greater 
depth the bees would have fed gradu- 
ally on the surplus and would not 
have had to break their compact mass 
in order to reach food. Since there 
was wood and space to this 
compactness was broken up, so a 
great number of bees on the outside, 
already partly cold, never reached 
the new stores, but remained below 
to finish clogging the air space left. 


cross, 


I have removed any chance of this 
occurring again by using the Modified 
Dadant frames with plenty of stores 
above the brood and no intervening 
wood or air gaps. Still my bees may 
drown in their own perspiration. 

Just what happens? I know from 
experience at what temperature this 
will occur, when it occurs, and how 
long the chance exists. 

What brings about this condition 
and what will prevent it? I can see 
readily why a good dry cellar is suc- 
cessful. Since the moisture in the 
air is always the same, the tempera- 
ture never falls low enough to cause 
sweating and there is no worry about 
water. I know that this moisture 
may be controlled to a certain extent 
by increasing the amount of ventila- 
tion, but there is a limit. It takes 
more ventilation for unpacked colo- 
nies than for packed colonies. Give 
me a top cover with a sheet of ab- 
sorbent three-fourths inch thick that 
will take care of this moisture for 
thirty days and keep the humidity 
always the same in the hive and I will 
not worry about winter. 

I have looked into several packing 
materials, but they are all short. 
Some will help greatly provided there 


are no chinook winds in this country 
to fill them with moisture from the 
outside. 

I am going to try a cover made 
with an outside rim of 1x4-inch with 
a galvanized iron top, three-fourths 
inch sheet of absorbent next to the 
combs and a row of inch holes bored 
along the sides between the iron top 
and the absorbent so a current of air 
will pass over the absorbent and 
carry off the surplus moisture on 
sunshiny days. 


Use the Food Chamber 
By E. S. Miller 
Indiana 

Much is being written wherein bee- 
keepers are advised to eat honey 
instead of sugar, but the feeding of 
sugar to tide bees over winter is even 
advocated by certain writers. Such 
feeding, in most cases, is unwise and 
inexcusable. The beekeeper who will 
extract his honey to sell at present 
prices and then buy sugar to replace 
it is not only losing time and money 
and labor, but also he is adding his 
product to an already 
market. 

There should be on hand at all 
times the equivalent of one shallow 
super of filled combs for every colony 
in a standard hive run for extracted 
honey. This super or food chamber 
may be kept on the hive throughout 
the summer, and through the winter 
also if needed, where bees are win- 
tered outside. In addition to the 
shallow food chamber, there should 
be a sufficient number of full-depth 
combs of honey saved to replace all 
empty or nearly empty combs in the 
brood chamber. These are to be 
given in the fall after brood is 
emerged and in early spring when 
colonies become _ short of stores. 
Colonies run for section honey in 
favorable localities, usually store 
enough below, as the brood emerges, 
and do not require feeding, but all 
hives should be weighed late in the 
fall to determine whether feeding is 
necessary. If short of stores, it is 
far better to insert full combs of 
honey and avoid buying and feeding 


sugar. 


overloaded 


Brown Rice and Date Pudding 

Soak one cup of rice for 
several hours, then bring to a boil 
in water about three inches above 
When it begins to boil, place 
on a low flame or in a slow oven and 
cook until tender, adding hot water 
from time to time, all that it will 
absorb. Beat three egg yolks, add 
one cup of cream, one cup of chopped 
dates, one teaspoon of salt and one- 
half cup of honey. Add this mixture 
to rice, pour in buttered baking dish 
and bake till set, in a slow oven. 
When serving, whipped cream with 
finely chopped “ates and nuts makes 
a fine topping 


brown 


rice, 
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Little Blue Kitchen 


As Doth the Bee 


A honeybee for you and me 
Has much of truth to teach 
Which no divine however fine 
Can ever hope to preach. 
Among the things to us he bring 
Is this—-that those who live 
As God decrees, must, like the 
To others freely give 


bees, 


Bees live their creed whene'’er a seed 
They cull from pollen sac, 

For to the flower its own life-power 
Their lavish wings give back. 

And for each cell they fill so well 
For their own hungry brood 

There is to spare for man a share 
Of priceless honey-food. 


Fach day’s replete with blessings sweet, 
Dear friends, for you and me, 

But do we care to spare and share 
As does the little bee? 

Ay, if you’ve not on this line thought, 
Why not begin today 


Your meed to give that all may live 
n God's own glorious way? 
Lida Keck-Wiggins. 
0 
An Ex-Pression Party 
Honey Lady attended a party re- 


cently, and it was such a “different” 
affair from the cut-and-dried after- 
noon tea that she is going to tell Blue 
Kitchen friends about it. 

The party was given by a neighbor 
of Honey Lady’s a neighbor who 
read avidly that quaint and cheery 
little book called “Pollyanna,” or the 
“First Glad Book,” by Eleanor H. 
Porter, and has ever since been try- 
ing to play the glad game —i. e., 
finding something to be glad about 
in every circumstance of life. We 
will, in fact, call Honey Lady’s neigh- 
bor Mrs. Gladd, as she is far too mod- 
est to allow her real name to appear 
in print. 

The party was a very informal one, 
so the 





guests were invited by tele- 
phone, and after asking each to 
come, Mrs. Gladd added: “Now, I’m 


going to ask you to take part in a 
game I’ve ‘made up.’ It’s called ‘Ex- 
pression vs. Depression.’ Each guest 
is to have her part ready. Here’s 
how it goes: I have each of your 
names. I’ve listed them alphabetic- 
ally, and when I call on a woman she 
is to tell in as cheery a way as pos- 
sible some little happy experience she 
has had during the depression— 
something, in fact, that the depres- 
sion has taught her.” 

Honey Lady, for one, admits that 
at first she was rather stumped. This 
was such a different sort of thing, 
especially for a GAME. However, 
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Mrs. Gladd is such a darling little 
woman nobody had the heart to re- 
fuse her request, and besides her 


parties are always wonderful. 

Well, we all gathered in her artis- 
tic little living room, and after greet- 
ings and banalities had been ex- 
changed Mrs. Gladd got out a dainty 
pad and said: “‘And now for the glad 
game.” Mrs. Allen’s name was called 
first. She was visibly embarrassed, 
but finally said: ‘“‘Mine’s pretty per- 
sonal, but I’ve just GOT to say that 
I’m thankful for the depression.”” We 
knew her husband had been among 
the jobless for nearly two years, and 
everybody was amazed, but she went 
on: “You all know we are among the 
jobless, but by being home all the 
time with me, I think my husband 
has got to think more of me than he 
did when he went to business every 
day, and I know I admire and respect 
him a thousand times more than be- 
fore. Besides, practicing little daily 
economies, planning together how to 
spend each precious dollar, sharing 
every little experience has meant 
more than we can ever tell, but that’s 
MY expression, ladies.’ 

Honey Lady’s eyes were a bit dim 
as Mrs. Allen closed, but there were 
nine more to hear from, and each 
was intensely interesting. One woman 
who had had maids all her life was 
thankful for having had to learn to 
cook; besides, housework had brought 
back her health. Another was grate- 
ful to have learned how to remodel 
old clothes, and called our attention 
with pardonable pride to the fact 
that the lovely burgundy silk frock 
she was wearing was once white and 
that she had not only dyed it the new 
fashionable shade, but also remodeled 


it from an old-time frock to one 
made after the latest fashion with 
high waistline and all. Another dear 


woman asked us if we realized how 
social lines had been leveled through 
the fact that everybody is without 
funds and that most folks are now 
living in modest houses, wearing last 
year’s clothes and buying fewer lux- 
uries. Still another said she had just 
as much food and as many clothes as 


before because of the low prices, 
and expressed thankfulness for this. 
There were a good many more EX- 
pressions, but Honey Lady feels sure 
her readers will start thinking at 
once and have reasons of their own 
to be thankful for having heard of 
dear Mrs. Gladd’s party. 

Honey Lady was _ interested in 
something else about this party, too, 
and a bit gratified. It happens Mrs. 
Gladd has been reading the Blue 
Kitchen for some time and is entirely 
sold on the use of honey in her 
baking and cooking, so she told 
Honey Lady on the side that she had 
used honey both in making the 
cookies and the cold drink for this 
party. Both were so good Honey 
Lady asked her afterwards for the 
recipes, and here they ARE for you, 
my dears, so in case you like the idea 
of a “glad game”’ party you can even 
copy the good eats also and add to 
your thanks to fate that you have 
something so good up your sleeve to 
insure the entire success of such a 
party if you decide to give one your- 
self. 

Cookies 


3 teaspoonfuls soda dissolved in 2 
cups warm honey 

1 cup salted shortening 
makes a richer cake) 

2 teaspoonfuls of ginger. 

1 cup hot water 

Flour sufficient to roll. 


Mrs. Gladd is given to. serving 
rather elaborate refreshments at her 


(butter 


parties and added to the cookies 
delicious squares of honey-vanilla 
fudge. The recipe she gave Honey 


Lady for this was as follows: 


“Boil together two cups of sugar 
and one-third cup each of honey and 
water, flavored to taste with vanilla, 
to 250 degrees F., or until a firm ball 
is formed when a little is dropped 
into cold water. Pour, while beating, 
over the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs, and continue beating until 
the fudge will hold its shape when 
dropped by spoonfuls on_ paraffin 
paper.”’ 

The drink served at our ‘“Gladd”’ 
tea was just too good for words. 
Mrs. Gladd said it was something she 
discovered one day when she hap- 
pened to have quite a bit of plum 
juice left after canning several jars 
of Damsons. Nearby stood a jar of 
extracted honey, and in the icebox 
was cold water in the icebox bottles. 
So, following a happy little, hunch, 
she poured half a glass of water into 
a tumbler, added a fourth glass of 
honey and a fourth of the plum juice 
and shook the mixture well, then 
began to sip it. “I found,” she said, 

“it was truly delicious, so after that 
I canned all extra juice, and today I 
opened a quart of it, and you know 
the rest.”” We truly did, and as it 
was one of the best things Honey 
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Lady had heard of for some time 

when searching for honey recipes, 

she very happily passes it along. 
— oO —_— 

A deliciously different dish for an 
autumn evening meal is made of tart 
apples and ripe peaches. Honey Lady 
christened it after she had it “made 
up,” Peach-Apple-Honey Casserole,” 
and here’s how she makes it: 

Take about three tart apples, cut 
them in eighths; take also three large, 
juicy peaches, cutting the same size. 
Place a section of peach and one of 
apple alternately in a stone or gran- 
ite baking dish, filling in the center 
the same way until the whole surface 
of the dish is filled. Then pour over 
this extracted sweet clover honey 
mixed with about half a cup of water 
and sprinkle over all blent cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Bake in moderate oven 
until the fruit is tender. Serve hot 
or cold with rich cream. 

—— oO —_ 

Honey Lady found this little para- 
graph recently in her reading and 
copied it for her beloved Blue Kitch- 
en readers: 

“Paris at heart is rustic. In the 
midst of all its proud buildings and 
rush of traffic it dreams of meadows, 
little gardens and the drone of bees, 
and at the heart of it you will find 
certain of these rustic things. 

“Paris, almost in the center of it, 
cherishes its beehives. In a secluded 
corner of the Luxembourg gardens 
you will find a city apiary. There, 
within a hedged inclosure, just like 
some little garden in the country, 
you may see the hives, some in straw 
like Byzantine domes, others in wood 
like miniature cottages, and there 
you will see the busy bees winging 
outward to seek the nectar hidden in 
the garden’s flowers, others speeding 
inward, laden with pollen to finish 
into the mystery of the hive’s in- 
terior. Sometimes about the little 
garden you may see a little group of 
people gathered for instruction in the 
ways of bees and the secret of ac- 
quiring the honey. Not far away is 
the drone of the traffic on the busy 
boulevard, but nearer is the drone 
of the bees, soothing, somnolent amid 
the flowers.”—F. G. Hurrell in the 
Lantern Show of Paris. 





Bees Stopping a Train 

“L’Apicoltore Moderno,” of Turin, 
Italy, in its June number, gives ac- 
count of a train having upset a truck- 
load of honey. One of the honey 
containers was split open and the 
honey spread upon the track at the 
station. Bees from a _ neighboring 
apiary came by the million and so 
covered the track as to frighten away 
the employees. The train was de- 
layed until the bees had gathered the 
honey and left the spot. It was not 
until evening that the employees 
could be persuaded to return to the 
train. 
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OINGS in the 


NORTHWEST 





By N. N. Dodge 


Ever Eat Fireweed? 

Perhaps Northwest beekeepers have 
failed to give fireweed proper credit 
for its existence regardless of the 
fact that it is considered as the major 
honey plant of the coastal regions 
and is a source of considerable nec- 
tar in some localities in Montana, 
Idaho, and eastward. According to 
Mr. Bert Fraser, of Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, fireweed is cultivated in Eng- 
land as an ornamental flower. The 
foliage, when boiled, makes a tasty 
vegetable, and vinegar may be made 
through the fermentation of the 
shoots and pith. 

During the month of August, a 
fresh display of blossoms 
was kept in the museum at Longmire 
Springs, Washington, by the mem- 
bers of the educational department 
of Mount Rainier National Park. Ac- 
companying the display was a brief 
bulletin revealing many interesting 
facts about fireweed and including a 
few sentences regarding its impor- 
tance as a honey plant in the Pacific 
Northwest and the delicious and 
healthful quality of the honey gath- 
ered from its 


fireweed 


blossoms. 
0 
Washington Plans for Honey Week 
With the approach of National 
Honey Week, increased efforts are 
being made to give publicity to honey 
throughout the State of Washington 
by Mr. M. F. Mommsen, chairman of 
the American Institute 


Honey com- 
mittee of the Washington State Bee- 
keepers’ Association and the mem- 


bers of the committee located in va- 
rious parts of the state. Mr. Momm- 
sen is bee inspector of Pierce County, 
Washington, vice-president of the 
Washington State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and was formerly president 
of this association and at one time 
president of the North Dakota Bee- 
keepers’ Association. He is fully 
alive to the many health and food 
values of honey, and his ability as 
a speaker makes him especially valu- 
able in a publicity capacity. 
Oo 

Uses Novel Publicity 

Mr. Clarence Drexel, of Frank H. 
Drexel & Sons, honey producers of 
Crawford, Colorado, reports a good 
crop of honey on the western slope 
in Colorado. He states that the yield 
is heavier than either last year or 
the year before, with the quality ex- 
cellent. Mr. Drexel gave 


Drexel 


honey a 


boost during the summer months by 
arranging a display of photographs 
of honey plants, of bees on the comb 
and on blossoms, and of apiaries, in 


the lobby of the large hotel at the 
summer resort on Grand Mesa. 


The 
attracted the attention of 

visitors and elicited 

favorable comment. 


display 
many 
able 


consider- 


o~— 

Reports of Low Average 

Mayo of Puyallup, John 
Sentz of Snoqualmie Falls, and Wil- 
liam Cox of Elma, all in western 
Washington, indicate that the very 
favorable prospects of a heavy yield 
from fireweed in the coastal areas 
were blighted by cold, wet weather 
during July and August. Only twelve 
days of fair weather during the 
month of August gave the bees op- 


George 


portunity to get into the field. Mr. 
Cox believes that his yield for the 
1932 season will not average over 


ten pounds of surplus per colony. 


—o 
Big Boys Get Together 


Mr. A. W. B. Kjosness, manager 
of the Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, was in Los An- 
geles, California, during August dis- 
cussing with Mr. John G. Paton, 
wholesale honey buyer, packer and 
exporter of New York City, the mar- 
keting situation and the possibilities 
of marketing the 1932 intermountain 
honey crop, which bids fair to be 
up to or exceeding normal in both 
quality and quantity. 

0 


Mother Brittain 


Friends of Mr. Charles Brittain, 
manager of the Pacific Slope Honey 
Company of Seattle, and of Mr. Fred 
Brittain, beekeeper of Humptulips, 
Washington, will be grieved to learn 
of the death of their mother at 
Humptulips, August 8. Mother Brit- 
tain had been failing rapidly for 
many months, so that her passing 
did not come unexpectedly. 


Honey Slow, Demand Heavy 


Although the honeyflow in many 
sections of Greys Harbor County of 
southwestern Washington very 
slow during July, August weather 
conditions have been more favorable 
and the flow has been excellent. 
Whether or not statisticians can dis 
cover any correlation between honey- 
flow and 


was 


honey demand, there has 


+11 








been a marked increase in orders for 
honey during August, according to 
Mrs. Ethel Brittain, bookkeeper for 
the Pacific Slope Honey Company of 
Seattle. Mrs. Brittain states that 
July of this year was one of the 
slowest months in the history of the 
company, but that the first two weeks 
in August showed a booking of or- 
ders in excess of normal for this 
season. 


Bees in the Mango Bloom 


By C. M. Litteljohn 
Washington 


Mango trees imported from the 
tropics and planted in Florida to pro- 
vide a new crop of fine, colorful 
fruit, highly perishable and hard to 
raise even there, form the basis of 
an interesting story with an unusual 
twist about bees. 


Beekeepers will find interesting 
reading and inspiration in the Satur- 
day Evening Post story, December 
12, 1931, entitled “Bees in the Man- 
go Bloom,” by Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas. Aside from the romance 
of the narrative, there is the fact 
that the bees pollinate the mango. 

Obstacles are admirably surmount- 
ed in the story. First a _ terrible 
Florida tempest came near tearing a 
home from its foundation, but “they 
managed to save the house by piling 
the furniture against doors and win- 
dows.’”’ Aimost licked by circum- 
stances, after striving hard to make 
a go of things, this is how Penny, 
the heroine, conceived her great idea: 

“Then pollination. There was a 
lot of argument about pollination. 
You could have mangos without it, 
but only little, undeveloped fruit. 
The rain was supposed to wash off 
all the pollen. But Wilson Popenoe 
said pollen only swelled. It could 
still be carried. And there was an 
argument about the wind carrying 
it. Penny looked a long time at her 
trees. Then her glance dropped to 
the close, white ranks of her bee- 
hives. She had almost as many hives 
of bees as mango trees. She grinned 
suddenly —a long, slow, surprised, 
delighted grin. Presently she went 
to work.” 

So the hives were set our properly, 
carefully located to every mango 
tree, hungry for that which the bees 
could supply. Later, while others 
unsuccessfully experimented with 
mango trees and fruit that might yet 
perhaps enrich the southern state, 
the little beekeeper found her “trees 
heavy with fat, jade-green fruit— 
perfect fruit with no blight on it. 
And here and there it was coloring 
slowly. The Saigons were turning 
a clear, bright yellow; the heavy 
Hadens their amazing dull scarlet. It 
would be a good crop—for such was 
the special doing of the bees.” 
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Pear Blight Studies in Ohio 


Results of some preliminary tests 
in Ohio on the dissemination of the 
blight organism by means of beehives 
are reported by A. L. Pierstorff as 
follows (June 21): 

“Some of our preliminary results 
on the possibility of bees dissemi- 
nating blight might be of interest. In 
southern Ohio two Yellow Transpar- 
ent trees were caged with cheese- 
cloth. Beneath tree No. 2 a hive of 
bees was placed in which the comb 
had been inoculated with blight bouil- 
lon two days previous to the opening 
of any blossoms. A second hive was 
placed under tree No. 1 and nineteen 
blossom clusters were inoculated 
when the center bud opened. Not 
a single blighted blossom was found 
under tree No. 2. On tree No. 1 all 
inoculated blossom clusters were 
blighted and 131 additional blossoms. 
Seventy-four blossom clusters were 
not blighted and nine of them had 
set fruit. 

“These two colonies of bees were 
transferred to Columbus and placed 
beneath two caged trees of Grimes 
Golden. The comb-inoculated tree 
did not show a single blossom blight- 
ed. The hive which was taken from 
the blossom-inoculated tree in south- 
ern Ohio showed one blighted blos- 
som. This, however, may have been 
accidental, inasmuch as this cage was 
not entirely bee tight and a number 
of bees escaped. Blossom blight was 
prevalent in the orchard outside of 
the cage immediately adjacent to it. 

“In northern Ohio this test was 
duplicated. Again the blossom-inocu- 
lated tree showed a good deal of 
spread from blight, while the comb- 
inoculated tree showed only six blos- 
soms blighted. This test in northern 
Ohio was not an ideal arrangement, 
inasmuch as the two hives were 
placed beneath one tree with a 
cheesecloth partition dividing the 
vase-shaped tree in half. The possi- 
bility of contamination from the 
blossom-inoculated side was present. 

“In a preliminary way these tests 
show that the beehive is not a very 
great source of blight contamination 
in an orchard. This work is to be 
continued.”’ 


Beekeeping 3400 Years Ago 


By A. C. Burrill, Curator, 
Resources Museum, 
Missouri 


A friend loaned me a three-volume 
book, entitled ‘“‘The Palace of Minos 
at Knossos,” by Sir Arthur Evans, 
which contains some notes about the 
early records of beekeeping in the 
Mediterranean region. 

Sir Arthur Evans, in 1890, began 
excavation on the island of Crete, 
and from 1890 to 1920 he was busy 
digging up an enormous palace cov- 
ering six acres, where the fabled 


Theseus slew the Minotaur after fol- 
lowing Ariadne’s skein of thread into 
the labyrinth. Volume 1, entitled 
“The Neolithic and Early and Middle 
Minoan Ages,” includes in Fig. 212 
Signs of the Honeybee, for which 
the Egyptian hieroglyph was pro- 
nounced “‘Byty’’; the Minoan sign, not 
yet translated into letters, being the 
royal title of the beekeeper, dated 
according to the latest Encyclopedia 
Britannica between 1900 and 1700 
mB & 


After noting frequently that Egyp- 
tian culture and writing influenced 
the Cretans, he says, in speaking of 
the animals, tools and clay seals of 
that period, that “Agriculture is illus- 
trated by figs and olives, and various 
kinds of cereals. Repeated represen- 
tations of the saffron flower suggest 
the important part played by the dye 
produced from it, and the recurrence 
of the BEE points to the beekeeping 
industry as widespread. Bees, ac- 
cording to the Cretan legion, fed the 
infant Zeus.” 

The Zeus folklore tale dates from 
3400 B. C., and in Fig. 215, on page 
283, five different designs or shapes 
of the bee are shown. I swear one 
of them looks like a hornet. 

It gives me a real thrill to think 
that perhaps bees were actually kept, 
possibly as a priestly function around 
the temples of the Cretan Zeus, long 
before the King James’ version time 
of Adam. So I am wondering dimly 
what kind of monkeys were keeping 
bees before Adam came on the globe. 





God Save the Queen ! 


My wife called me by phone from 
my residence in Dallas, advising me 
that the bees were swarming. I live 
about two miles from my office and 
hurried home on a trolley car. I 
found the yard full of bees, flying 
everywhere, looking for a location 
suitable for them, as if wanting the 
assistance of man to look after their 
welfare and provide them with a 
home. The swarm finally located on 
a beautiful ash tree in the front yard, 
which can be seen by those going by 
in the street cars and automobiles, or 
walking. 

The tree is usually covered by 
berries in the spring, a delightful 
place for that bird of birds, the cedar 
waxwing, when on the way north 
as they stop over to enjoy the berries. 

I went into the house, while the 
bees were clustering on the tree, to 
change my clothes. I always wear a 
seersucker suit when working among 
them. In a big hurry I failed to fasten 
the belt securely around my waist. 

When I reached the tree I put a 
ladder against the trunk and mounted 
and finally got where I could break 
off the bough of the tree on which 
the bees were settled. Then, to my 
surprise and astonishment, my seer- 
sucker trousers dropped down to my 
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feet, leaving me standing in my 
BV D’s. The travelers in that neigh- 
borhood all stopped, including several 
ladies across the street, to see the 
excitement. One lady had her curi- 
sity so excited that she obtained a 
vood view of me with her opera glass. 

A friend on the ground said, ‘“‘Mr. 
Hancock, I think it is time to come 
ijown.” How I got down with the 
bees is a mystery to me, and I do 
not remember whether I put on my 
trousers while I was up in the tree or 
after I reached the ground. 

Anyway, I took the bees on the 
branch and shook them in front of 
the hive and told them to go to it. 
When my friend asked me what I 
had to say about the matter, I told 
him in excitement, “God Save the 
Queen.” 

John R. Hancock, Texas. 





The Button Bush for Bees 


In a recent letter a New England 
beekeeper asks how-to propagate 
button bush, or button ball, in a 
swamp. In a state of nature the 
button bush is found along the mar- 
gins of swamps, or streams, or other 
boggy places. However, it will grow 
in any good garden soil and is well 
worth growing as an ornamental to 
a much larger extent than it is. 


It is propagated both by seeds and 
by cuttings. If you gather the seeds 
in autumn as they ripen and scatter 
them in your swamp, they are likely 
to grow, although only a small part 
of the seed sown in this manner will 
succeed. 


If you make cuttings this fall when 
the leaves fall, of ripe wood, you may 
do better. It is well to try both 
methods to insure quicker results. In 
making the cuttings, cut the new 
wood into short lengths, about six 
inches each. These should be buried 
in slightly moist sand, leaving only 
the upper bud exposed. Place the 
box or basket containing the cuttings 
in a moist cellar until the early leaves 
begin to show on the shrubs outside 
next spring. Then set your cuttings 
here and there in your swamp where 
the soil is moist and you will get a 
good crop of the bushes right where 
you want them to grow. 

The button bush, or button willow 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis), is a 
shrub found from New England to 
Texas and California. In the far 
West it reaches a much larger size 
than eastward. It is a very desirable 
honey plant and those within reach 
of wet lands may well take advantage 
of the opportunity of extending its 
use. Its light colored honey is mild 
n flavor and the flow comes in July 
and August, which in many localities 
are seasons of dearth. The plant is 
described with photo in “American 
Honey Plants,” by Frank C. Pellett, 
a new edition of which has recently 
ippeared. 2s. ts 2 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 
we have far more g 
months sometimes « 


Since 
1estions than we can print in the space available, several 


lapse before answers appeal 


STORES FOR WINTER Moths are not to be feared in a 


strong 

May I ask a fev tior concernit ylony of bee If yo have ome weak 
my bees? col es, do not leave any ombs in them 

1. I have three i andard } } annot < Ren e those comb 
frame hives. The i rently used the a3 4 ° ure ; 
brood frames for rearir t i or di} he moth ‘ witl ph fume 
the honey all in the There is p In winter keep the empty comb in a cold 
tically no honey in the brood ch mber | m and the moths « not reproduce 
have plenty of hone n 5 frame My 


idea for wintering to put a per of ter If your colony i trong and fails to 


frames on each hiv ving ome to put the se nd story when there is honey 
on in the spring if they need it Will +t} a : 
cluster move ip int the 5 3 per and emove he ieen excluder 
winter all right? From what I read, it i ! the bee have begun to occupy the 
best to have the hone right in the br Or. if the , nd story is of 
chamber. r . 
2. s yellow fall h« y all right for w “ _ , mbs a me LOWEE GLOEY, SUSE 
ter food? t comt brood and bees in that upper 
3. Occasionally I have queer that I have t t 1 few day ntil the bees are 
introduced that have ts of their wing tomed work there 
on one side gone They are not clipped 
queens. Have the b tacked them 


introduction ? MISSOURI FEEDING HONEY FOR WINTER 


Answer . ea be all right to give I am \ ting you in regard to the feed 
those colonies hone } low frame but ing tr ext ted honev to bee for winte 
é sie : ; ‘ tore I e friction-top pai for feeder 
it would not be » ble if the were i M honey is free from disease 
deeper frame thar he regul: 10-frame Wi portion of water hould be added 
Langstroth Our f : —— th to the |} ey ? I have tried feeding all honey 
: ; Ee 2 Fite but they take it down very owly 

odpified Jad: j r nd the yer 1 
Modpified Dadant , . I Ir x the water and honey hould 
are more apt to put |} ‘ n the brood the } be heated? MICHIGAN 
combs for winter AY e} We do not feed honey to bee 

2. Yellow fall hon t we ripened, i I v te The main reason is that the 
good, but it i not é c 1 for wit feedir f hone 1 like cause robbing 
ter a clover hons while ur rup, having little odor, is I 

I would be ur t tell y« know Ké to be attractive 
ingly, whether those er have lost the Another ison is that honey diluted with 
wings in introductior Some other 1 wate n I wwer to evaporate its water 
may have brought it al t har , and there i more chance of 
o- ! d rhea among the bees. 

FRUIT JUICE FOR WINTER STORES > we make a rup composed of about 

two | t of igi of wat 

I see that a few « my bee have tarte : . ; - ates If 
to work on the Eve n blackberr oY there i langer of its crystallizing, we add 
those that are dead ‘ We have lot } per cent of hor We heat the 
those berri« in thi rt f the cour 
they grow wild } tle ay to about 110 degrees, so 

Will the honey n i ff of those berri« that t vi mix readily 
give the bees the d hea tI M > Had If heat honey to mix with water dk 

» r star o feed ther prevent then 
Bg A i th } ee : : ° I he t more than about that degrees 

WASHINGTON ir perhay is far as 13¢ It will be thir 

Answer It i puite probable that the e! gh to mix well and will not be in any 
juice of those berri« ild cause diarrhea danger f being damaged 
among your bee they consumed it ir Your friction-top pails are just right for 
winter. But I judge that there will be but feeding, by piercing a few holes in the top 
little of it stored th there is r caus 


ONE HIVE FOR WINTER 


for worry. 


On the othe hand, if r bees aré hort | m beginner in beekeeping and have 
of honey it would be | t to feed them som«e but ome olony The bee were purchased 
¥ fl A : f a nucle in the spring of 1931 and did 
igar yrup { ' aoe ws , oe : not warm ist immer or thi immer 
sugar to ten par f water, with about a making quite a strong colony I wish t« 
. , . get them nto two hive bodie but all |] 
tent good disease-free honey mixed in, , 
enth of : have gi them is a new hive body with 
. fr t : 
o as to pre i m y nothing in it but foundatior lI am afraid 
lizing the Ww be crowded in only one body for 
the winter and spring, but doubt if they 
se ‘ ‘ = Ww | have much honey to tore between 
TWO QUEENS — WAXMOTHS now and frost I am producing ection 
omt > are ’ y ID 
1. Would you kind tell me what to et h pn Rh hey : just finishing ul 
rhe rere ar t 1ee! in the me ; : . 
a there é ‘ ‘ ue . Would it be better to leave them a 
"2. Also how trol moth larva per of section boxes for extra room and 
” the hive “— I get tl " ee! a 4 (x d I give them the empty body 
3 How in g ne eC O £0 Into tA at thes tor what t} iI 1 th t 
ond story? I have full sheets of four n store what they can, and then pu 
= ‘es : + ne t the sottom 7 rd wher oO ‘ 
1 mn with a on ider betweer I b tom |t when I put on th 
> > winter case 
NEW JERSEY . 
: 3. We 1 1 advise requeening this fal 
Answe! If ou hav two queer In one j liow do I get rid of the old queen? 
hive, do not wort t. They are prob INDIANA 
! motl The old queer A ve! l A super of sections is hardly 
i oon di ‘ 1 ¢ hal table f winter food HY it divides the 
hat the ext ‘ f | hen they go into the ectior You 
but one queer not tate how much honey they have 
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They must surely have enough to winter on. 

2 If they are still making honey, it 
might be good to give them that hive of 
foundations in the top. But I doubt whether 
they are making honey this late. It is quite 
probable that they must do with what they 
have or be fed. If they have twenty-five to 
thirty pounds, they have enough to winter 


and you can give them some additional food 


in spring. 


3. No, I do not advise requeening this 
late in the fall. Better wait till next sum- 
mer. 

4. To get rid of the old queen, you have 
to look for her on the combs. If the hive 
has frames, there is nothing difficult in find- 
ing the queen. 

You should have a bee book and read it 
so as to get acquainted with the require- 
ments. 

CAPPINGS HONEY 

I have some extracted honey on hand 
that drained from the cappings. It contains 
a good deal of sediment, and though I have 


tried straining it through close-woven cloths, 


I can’t rid it of its cloudy appearance. As 
it stands it is unfit to sell. I am wondering 
if heating would clarify it? I dislike to 
heat honey, but if heating will turn the 


trick I suppose that’s what I'll have to do. 


What do you suggest? p 
MARYLAND. 

Answer—We have never found it neces- 
sary to strain honey in order to clarify it, 
as the sediment either gathers at the top 
and is skimmed off after. 2 day or two or 
else settles at the bottom. Usually, how- 
ever, all foreign matter floats at the top, 
owing to the great weight of the honey. 

If, after settling, the honey is still cloudy, 
it must be due to its texture and it may be 
advisable to heat it. Sut honey must not 
be heated above 140 to 150 degrees, as it 
loses its quality. Some honey containing 
honeydew, is likely to remain cloudy and 
is only second or third grade honey. We 
do not know of any way to improve honey- 
dew, 

RACE OF BEES 

| wish to obtain information concerning 
the different races or kinds of bees, and 
their traits and dispositions. Can you tell 
me how many different kinds of bees there 
are? read, some thirty years ago, of a 
red bee. Can you tell me their name, and 
where I could find them? What do you 
know about the Caucasian and Carniolan 


bees? Is there a golden Italian? Or are 
they the same as the three-banded Italians? 
Please give me all the information you can 
KENTUCKY. 

Answer-——-We have never heard of a red 
bee. The Italian bees have three yellow 
rings on the abdomen; some of them are 
bred for color until they are quite yellow, 
but these are no better than the others. The 
Italian bees are good honey producers and 
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generally disposition. Cyprian 


bee yellower than Italians, 
but 
grey 
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ducers. 


are a 
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bee 


cross 


and so are Caucasians, and 


these 


The 


races are and good pro- 


common bees of Europe are 


what is called black and in some sections 
much quieter than in others. 
VALUE OF YELLOW CLOVER 

; Is yellow clover of any importance? 
Does it give nectar earlier than white and 
sweet clover? Is the yellow clover honey 
as white as sweet clover honey? 

2 Does honey sugar as much as ordi- 
nary white sugar? 

: A beekeeper making foundation wax 
has much foulbrood in his bee yard. Will 
he spread that sickness in selling his foun- 
dation wax? MANITOBA, 
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Answer—1. Yellow sweet clover (meli- 
lotus) is a little earlier than the white, but 
we have never had enough of it to make 
sure whether it differs either in color or in 
taste from the white. 

2. Honey in granulating never gets crys- 
tallized like sugar. But it gets quite hard. 

3. If the beekeeper who makes wax foun- 
dation melts his wax properly and gets it 
hot enough, there will be no danger what- 
ever of transmitting foulbrood with this 


foundation. We are positively sure of that. 


Winter Rosettes 





Plants have a double problem to 
face in regions, misnamed “temper- 


ate,”’ where there is an alternation 
between a tropic summer and an 
arctic winter. During the growing 


season their task is to become as tall 
as possible, reaching upward toward 
the sun for the vital rays indispen- 
sable to food-making. During the 
winter the job is to keep away from 
exposure to sleet and frost and from 
the arid cold winds and too sudden 
thaws. The winter task is by far the 
more difficult, and annual plants 
sidestep it altogether by dying and 
entrusting the future of their sev- 
eral species to weather-proof seeds. 
Tougher woody plants either shed 
their leaves or reduce them to mere 
needles, and store next year’s vege- 
tative parts inside buds protected 
with a jacket of varnished scales. 
Perennial herbs simply hide under- 
ground. 


A fourth solution of the winter prob- 
lem is presented by the so-called 
rosette plants, such dandelion, 
mullein and wild lettuce. These plants 
are usually biennials, starting from 
seed during the summer, wintering 
over as flat circles of leaves on the 
ground, and in spring enjoying a 
considerable start over their annual 
neighbors, which have to begin from 
seeds, and over the perennial herbs, 
which have to come up from beneath 
the ground. The rosettes hug the 
ground so closely that they receive 
shelter from the first half-inch of 
snow that falls, or from the first few 
chance leaves. They are thus about 
as well off, so far as protection goes, 
as the varnished buds of trees, and 
they are there, already unrolled and 
ready for business, while other plants 
are struggling to get out of their 
wrappers.—Science Service. 
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How One Honey Firm 
Increased Sales 
By E. J. Mathews 


Washington 
At 536 First Avenue South, in 
Seattle, Washington, the Pacific 
Slope Honey Company operates a 


plant, one floor of a _ three-story 
structure, in which it prepares the 
honey, gathered from outlying dis- 
tricts, for the retail trade. There 
is nothing distinctive about tne place; 
no electric signs, no page spreads in 
the newspapers to tell its readers 
about honey —in fact its name is 
almost lost amongst the half dozen 
other names on the door leading to 
the building. Yet, when other busi- 
nesses are showing a shrinkage in 


sales, this concern shows an_ in- 
crease, selling twice as much honey 
in 1931 as in 1930. 


In producing this result the firm 
has not employed any particular and 
extensive advertising campaigns. Its 
product is all sold through a chain 
store. To obtain this result the 
Pacific Slope Honey Company has 
followed the method of going directly 
to the managers of the various chain 
stores and inducing them to “push” 
their product. Their inducement has 
been to offer cash prizes to the man- 
agers of the stores who make the 
greatest number of sales for a given 
period of time. The prizes ranged 
from $25.00 for the first to $15.00 
and $5.00, respectively, for second 
and third places. During these cam- 
paigns five times as much honey was 
sold as in ordinary times. It wasn’t 
unusual for a store, during the cam- 
paign, to sell as high as fifty cases 
of twelve five-pound pails of honey. 
In planning the campaigns, chains 
with clerks who came in direct con- 
tact with the public were used. The 
clerk, with the cash prizes as a goal 
for its store, became a strong advo- 
cator in disposing of the product. 


Another method that increased the 
sale of honey was to have the product 
adopted by the various stores as a 
“leader.” This method influenced 
sales considerably. Another factor 
to induce increased sales was the 
personal factor as employed by 
Charles J. Brittain, manager of the 
firm. Personal contacts with stores 
whose sales were falling off were 
made, and between Charles J. Brit- 
tain and the manager of the store 
the reason and the remedy for the 
decline were made. Other factors 
that Charles J. Brittain has employed 
to increase sales have resulted from 
educating people to the cheapness, 
healthfulness and various uses of 
honey as a food, through cooking 
schools as conducted by newspapers 
and through lectures. 
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Plans for National Honey Week 
November 7 to 12 


Honey Week is November 7 to 12 


this year. It was a great success 
last year; it will be a great success 
this year, if beekeepers do their part. 
The cooperation of allied industries 
and of governments, both Federal 
and State, is complete and altogether 


wonderful. Every beekeeper must 
get behind the program to bring 
honey into the consciousness of his 


community during this week. 

Good clean, complete, well labeled 
and attractive exhibits including such 
action as it is possible to get, are sug- 
gested. Displays of honey arranged 
in rows, pyramids or in spellings, ob- 
servation hives of live bees, guessing 
contests, a demonstrator in the store; 
combine your honey with other food 
products to make cooperated displays 
wherever possible. Suggested items 
are Kelloge’s cereals, Pabst-ett, fresh 
fruits, canned fruits, bread and hon- 
ey, honey and apples, cereals and 
honey, special combinations. Sug- 
gestions may be obtained by writing 
to the American Honey Institute, 417 
North Few Street, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, 

During this week, there will be 
broadcasts from various sources. One 
from the Home Economics Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington and several states broad- 
casting; particularly Colorado, on 
November 7 over KOA, “‘The Prepar- 
ation of Honey for Market,” by R. G. 
Richmond. A feature broadcast by 
General Mills, Inc., by Betty Crocker 
on November 9. McCormick & Com- 
pany will carry honey in their radio 
advertising. California Dried and 
Fruit Exchange will feature honey in 
radio. There will also be a number 
of publications which will include 
honey in their current issues includ- 


ing Baker’s Helper, The Country 
Gentleman, Successful Farming, 
Needlecraft, Daylight for Bakers, 
The Sunset, The Farmer’s Wife. 


Various equiqment and utility com- 
panies will feature honey in company 
ublications. The Kellogg Company, 
is last year, will have special window 
ards, posters and leaflets which are 
vailable to beekeepers upon request. 
‘he Dupont Cellophane Company will 
ave a special interior group display 
’ wrapped honey at the DuPont 
Products Exhibit in Atlantic City, 
id window display in Wilmington, 
ing up with National Honey Week. 
The General Mills Corporation 
‘w have a special counter card that 


stands up telling about Bisquick, 
their new food invention and its ser- 
vice with honey. Write to the adver- 
tising manager of General Mills at 
Minneapolis if you wish a supply of 
them. 

The Pabst Corporation through its 
educational department will suggest 
combination exhibits of Pabst-ett and 
honey and will furnish any grocer 
interested recipes for Pabst-ett and 
honey free for distribution to cus- 
tomers. 

Other companies such as the Kro- 
ger Foundation, the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific and National Tea Company 
are planning a honey drive for this 
week of November 7 to 12 and may 
also have available posters which may 
be obtained by writing direct to the 
company. 


National Meetings St. Louis 
February 6-7-8 
The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League will be 
held at St. Louis on February 7-8, 
1933. On February 6 the American 
Honey Institute and the Bee Indus- 
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tries Association of America will hold 
their respective conventions. It is 
hoped that the Apiary Inspectors will 
also convene during the 
period. The secretary of the League 
visited St. Louis recently to lay plans 
for the convention. 


sometime 


The President of the League, Mr. 
James Gwin of Madison, Wisconsin, 
has appointed the following Missour- 
ians as a committee to take care of 
the local arrangements, including the 
securing of honey publicity during 
the convention period, and to provide 
satisfactory exhibits of our product 
and other details: Chairman, Charles 
Denny, Entomologist, State Board of 
Agriculture, St. Louis; Aaron Gale, 
President Missouri State Beekeepers’ 
Association, Chillicothe; George D. 
Jones, Extension Entomologist, Uni 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; A. F. 
Satterwaite, Federal Entomologist, 
Webster Grove; W. L. Reinert, Presi- 
dent St. Louis County Beekeepers’ 
Association; Mr. Landers, Assistant 
County Agent, Clayton; O. W. Hickel, 
the Hickel Company, St. Louis; Dr. 


Wm. C. Wilson, President, St. Char- 
les County Association. Any bee- 
keepers wishing to cooperate with 
this committee in furnishing honey 


for the displays should get in touch 
with this committee. 

A program of general interest to 
the country is being 
developed, and it is hoped that indi- 
viduals will make suggestions by 
writing to the Secretary, V. G. Milum, 
Vivarium Building, Illi- 


beekeepers of 


Champaign, 


A Good Big Crowd at the Burlington (Kansas) Meeting 





This picture shows a group of bee- 
keepers attending the state meeting 
of the Kansas Federation of 
keepers’ Associations held in Burling- 
ton, Kansas, August 14. There were 
about 137 present, an unusually good 
attendance. 

Round table talks by prominent 
beekeepers in the morning were fol- 
lowed by a large basket dinner. O. A. 
Keene, president, presided. 
tion of officers resulted in 
lowing: 


3ee- 


te-elec- 


the fol- 


d. #H. 
Kansas. 

O. A. Keene, 
peka, Kansas. 

Kathleen Williams, secretary, Bur- 
lington, Kansas. 

3eekeepers were in attendance 
from almost every part of the state. 
Invitation was given to attend the 
Southeast Kansas Beekeepers’ meet- 
ing at the Yont farm, Chanute, Kan- 
sas, September 11. 

Kathleen Williams, 


Rule, president, Chanute, 


vice-president, To- 


Secretary. 
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QUEENS \ BRIGHT ITALIANS — 30c ea., less than 5 
(SELECTED) 


2 Sc >. | immediate Shipment. ey 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
for 5 or more GARON BEE COMPANY - DONALDSONVILLE, IND. 


NEW 
BEE kK HIVE 
HONEY JARS 


A practical design — 


attractive’ for table service 


BEAUTIFUL CLEAR GLASS 
WITH EASY LABEL SPACE 


Design Patent applied for 


i: > 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


a oe 
HAZEL ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


POLLO LL LL 


‘Honey Drizzlers” 


“Honey Drizzlers’’ will increase your honey sales. This new, attractive honey server 
is in demand everywhere. YOUR customers will want it. 
Send name and address and we will mail descriptive leaflet with plan for increasing 
honey sales. NOW is the time to start. 


Cascadden Bros., Dept. B, Lapel, Indiana 


PPB BBB LPP PPL OO OO OOO 


Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 
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nois. Among other things is planned 
a preliminary report of a committee 
on Standardization of Honey Con- 
tainers by representatives of the vari- 
ous allied industries. 

The 80-page Annual Report of the 
League including the Columbus Con- 
vention, and back copies of the 
American Honey Producer are still 
available with memberships at $1.00 
per year. 

Mid-West Horticultural Show at 

Marshalltown, November 15 to 20 

The Mid-West Horticultural Ex- 
position will be held this year in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, November 15 to 
20. The honey department entries 
at this great middle western show 
are open to any individual honey pro- 
ducer in the United States. In the 
past exhibits, a large number of out- 
of-the-state entries have been made 
and the quality of honey has been 
very good. Every producer is invited 
to enter. A premium list can be ob- 
tained by writing to R. S. Herrick, 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa. This 
is the Ninth Mid-West Exposition and 
it will be in the Coliseum, at Mar- 
shalltown. F. B. Paddock. 


Illinois State Meeting 

The forty-second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at Spring- 
field, Illinois on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, November 16 and 17. It is 
likely that the Iowa State meeting 
will be held on the two following 
days at Marshalltown, thereby giv- 
ing out-of-state visitors a chance to 
attend the two conventions at a mini- 
mum of expense. Other nearby state 
organizations should endeavor to line 
up with this series to cooperate in 
the matter of securing speakers. 

Illinois Honey Exhibits 

Reports have been received to the 
effect that the showings in the Bee 
Culture Division of the Illinois State 
Fair, August 20-27, were the best in 
years. A total of $825.00 in prem- 
iums was offered which included a 
special group of premiums amounting 
to $100.00 for amatuer exhibitors, a 
new feature inaugerated this year. 
Six professionals and four amatuers 
competed, the latter group showing 
considerable ability in the selection 
of their materials and the arrange- 
ment for which a separate premiun 
was offered. 

In addition to the regular honey 
exhibits the Culinary Division offered 
premiums to the amount of $102.00 
for food items containing honey such 
as Candy, Cakes, Cookies and Breads. 
This feature was established in 1930 
and from the beginning has attracted 
many entries and much favorable 
attention by the ladies who visit the 
exhibition hall. Miss Ethel Van Gil- 
der is to be congratulated for excel 

(Continued on page 419) 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our Crop and Market Report for the October num- 
ber, we asked the following questions: 

1. How does the total crop compare to 1931? 

2. How is the demand developing? 
3. Basis of jobbing sales. 
4. Retail prices compared to 1931. 
Crop Compared to 1931. 

As a whole, the crop for the present year has been a 
disappointment over what was apparently in prospect 
about June first of this year. 
it was so poor last season. 

States which have particularly reported a very good 
season this year are Connecticut, with 300 per cent of 
1931; Kentucky, 150 per cent; Ohio, 125 per cent; Illi- 
nois, 120 per cent; Iowa, 125 per cent; Missouri, 125 per 
cent; Michigan, 200 per cent. Minnesota, 150 per cent; 
Kansas, 125 per cent; Oklahoma, 120 per cent; Montana, 
120 per cent; Utah, 120 per.cent, and California, 125 per 
cent. 

However, in practically all of these states, it is true 
that the crop last year was very disappointing and that 
in only a very few instances, therefore, perhaps only out- 
side of Connecticut can we say that there has been a 
normal crop of honey. Of course, this is not universally 
true because some sections of Michigan, some parts of 
[llinois and particularly western lowa and some parts of 
Kansas have had exceptionally good honeyflows. 

The country over, however, the flows have been very 
disappointing and this is particularly true of the en- 
tire southeast including the Atlantic seaboard and ex- 
tending as far west as Texas which probably has not more 
t It also extends on 


than 50 per cent of a normal crop. 
through to Arizona and New Mexico. 

The northern half of the states of Iowa, Illinois and 
extending into southern Minnesota have had too dry 
weather for good crops, and the crops also in the Dakotas 
have been a disappointment. 

In Colorado, there is another disappointing crop follow- 
ing upon the failure of last year and Wyoming and 
Nevada are very little, if anything, better. 

There have been somewhat better crops in the north- 
ern mountain states, but this is due to the fact that there 
was a disappointment there last season. 

Demand. 

In nearly all instances, those people reporting a good 
or fair demand are beekeepers who are getting out and 
working hard for sale of their crop through local chan- 
nels. There are not an inconsiderable number of people 
who have been able to dispose of most of their honey 
ilready this year and at fairly good prices just simply 


There has been a shortage of fruit throughout the Cen- 
tral West and in many other sections of the country. In 
fact, the total fruit crop for the year is going to be very 
short and there is no reason why honey should not take 
its place, particularly as honey is now down on a $level 
with sugar. 

Jobbing Prices. 

A good many jobbing prices have been suggested, most 
of them being about on the basis of 4 to 5% cents for 
good white extracted honey, f. o. b. shipping point and fo: 
from 3 to 4% cents for amber. We have a number of 
reports of 5-pound pails of honey selling for 35 cents to 
40 cents out of the stores which, of course, is just about 
the low limit for price. Additional numbers of reports 
come in of 10-pound pails selling for 50 cents to 80 cents 
which also is too low. 

Comb honey in many instances is bringing about $2.25 
to $2.50 per case with the standard price running some- 
what higher than this. There has been as usual, an 
unusual amount of cut throat competition on honey, but 
undoubtedly at the prices it is being offered, it is going 
to stimulate the demand and we look for the cut price 
honey to get off of the market much sooner than it has 
in some of the years past. 

Retail Price Compared to Last Year. 

There are a number of exceptions to the lower prices 
prevailing this year over last. These are in cases where 
the beekeeper has a retail market well established and 
has no difficulty in selling his own crop, and perhaps some 
which he has imported without cutting the price. In 
most instances, however, cut prices are in order and these 
cuts range from 10 per cent to 25 per cent lower than 
they were a year ago. Nor is this confined to any partic- 
ular section of the country, but seems to be widespread 
although we have had a number of reporters come in with 
the statement that honey is still far above a parody of 
other farm products, and they look to their bees to furn- 
ish them with a good means of sustenance. 

Summary. 

All in all, honey prices we believe, are ranging just 
about as low as they possibly could in a jobbing way and 
cut price artists, of course, are busy putting the price 
down in many sections. 

In the Canadian provinces, the crop has been much 
below last year, particularly in Ontario, and although the 
price has dropped some, still we do not believe it has 
dropped to the amount that it has in the states. In the 
western prairie provinces, honey is selling extremely 
readily and nothing below a basis of 7 cents for large lots 
in 10-pound pails. This is a very fair remuneration and 
means that the retail price must be considerably above 
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Ve Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 
Submit samples, and best prices, freight prepaid 


Cincinnati. We also furnish cans and cases. 










Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
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Edwin H. Guertin 2°¢ XN: trk Se. 


Chicago 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 


References: Ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial R rts. 
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Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department, it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 








BEES AND QUEENS 





MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES — Italian 
queens, 60c_ each. Joe B. Tate, 1029 
Lischey Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, good honey getters 
and gentle, 40c each; $4.00 per dozen. 
A. M. Kelley, Bell, Fla. 





Allen Latham, 


LATHAM’S queens now “0c. 
Norwichtown, Conn. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 








FOR SALE White clover honey in 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan- 

tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 
HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 

of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. Tell us what you can use for 
prices. A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224- 
230 West Huron St., Chicago, Il. 














NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 

section honey; nice white stock, securely 
packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 
rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 





—Northern white, extracted and 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 


FOR SALE 
comb honey. M. 

Minn. 

WHITE elover ‘enteneted honey. “Write for 
prices and samples. Kalona Honey Co., 

Kalona, Iowa. 











HONEY FOR SAL E—Keep your customers 
supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-lb. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 
Comb Honey, cellophane 
right, packed the way 
R. Matthew, Virginia, Ill. 





FANCY WHITE 
wrapped, priced 
buyer orders. O. 





PALMETTO Mangrove or 
barrels. Peter W. 


amber honey in 
Sowinski, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 





NEW crop honey Choice sweet clover ex- 











tracted. Thomas Atkinson, R. 5, Omaha, 
Neb. 
DELICIOUS, clover-basswood blend, ex- 
tracted honey in 60-pound cans at four 
dollars ($4.00) each, two to case. Valley 
View Apiaries, Savanna, IIl. 
FORREST DYGERT’S finest white clover 
comb honey. Hammond, N. Y 
WHITE honey, new crop, dozen 5-lb. pails 
$6.00. C. J. Morrison, 1285 Lincoln Way 
West, South Bend, Ind. 





FOR SALE—White clover comb, new crop. 
C. Holm, Genoa, III. 
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BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 








NEW crop fancy white comb, $3.00; No. 1, 
$2. 50; No. 2, $2.00 per case of 24 sections, 
six- or eight-case carriers. Packed in cello- 





phane front cartons, 25c per case extra. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
600 CASES white clover cons honey , Charles 


Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 7 





NICE white extracted in new sixties. Prompt 
shipment, case or ton lots. Ask for sam- 





ple. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harry C. 
Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 
WHITE CLOVER honey, extracted, comb 


and chunk. One-pound sample 15c in 
stamps. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, 
Ohio. 








SOUTH DAKOTA Fancy table grade sweet 
clover honey for sale at 6c per pound in 











ar cans. Case or carload. Sample 

free. M. W. Thompson, Toronto, S. Dak 

FINE elover hones, comb and extracted. 
Case or ton. State your needs. Get my 

prices. L. G. Gartner, Rowan, lowa. 

NEW crop ‘lover. basswood honey in new 
60-lb. cans, by ton, 6c; by case, 6%4c; 


5-lb. pails, twelve to case, $6.25; less case, 
65c each. Sample on request. A. A. French 
& Son, Theresa, . me 


new can. 
Spring 


HONEY 6c per pound; 120 case, 
Samples 15ce. Sylvester Legat, 
Valley, Ill. 


NEW comb ‘end extracted honey, | pure ma- 

ple syrup and the world’s finest honey- 
maple table syrup, any grade, any container, 
at prices to save and make you money every 


time you deal with the Griswold Honey 

Company, at Madison, Ohio. 

DELICIOUS raspberry and basswood comb 
chunk honey. Twelve 5-lb. pails, $6.50; 

same extracted, $6.00. Also 60’s. F. L. 

Barber, Lowville, ms. &e 


FOR SALE— -White glaver honey, ¢ 6%42c per 


_pound in sixties. Joseph H. Hoehn, Otto- 
ville, Ohio. 
COMB honey in eight-case carriers; plain 


or cellophane wrapped. W. L. 


Ritter, R. 1, 
Hampshire, mM 





Fancy comb, $3.00 case; No. 1, 
#c eliophane wrapped, 25c_ extra. 
$2.00. N. B. Querin & Son, 


FOR SAL E- 
$2.50. 


Amber mixed, 


Bellevue, Ohio. 

COMB honey in eight-< -case carriers, plain or 
cellophane wrapped. C. J. Schwind, Belvi- 

dere, Il, R. F. D. 

NORTHERN Michigan raspberry or clover 
honey in new 60's, two in case, at $7.00 

per case or carload. C. J. Freeman, Mesick, 

Mich. 

CHOICE shallow frame comb and extracted 
honey. John Fruechte, Verdi, Minn. 
HOWDY’S HONEY—Clover or northern 
Michigan honey in sixties: also fancy 


comb and fall extracted. 


Howard Potter, Jr., 
Ithaca, Mich 


MIC HIG AN’S Anest clover honey, new cans. 


Jo §6disease. Six cents. John McColl, 
Tecumseh, Mich. 
FANCY @hite om sweet ‘eleee honey; 
24 sections, 9-case crates, $2.75 Mar- 
salek Apiaries, Winnetoon, Neb. 
CLOVER chunk honey, twelve lb. "pails 
$6.00; same extracted, $4.80. D. H. 
Morris, Swanton, Ohio. 
CLOVER comb, rs 1, $2.50; fancy, $3.00. 
Buckwheat, No. 1, $2.50. Clover ex- 
tracted in 60’s, 7c; buckwheat, 4% F. J. 
Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 
800 CASE S honey, two 5-gal. cans to case: 
400 holly, 400 star thistle, native wild 


plants of California. 
Colusa, Calif. 


Write C. I. Graham, 


COMB and extracted ‘honey. Write me your 
wants and I will make you a price. A. L. 
Kildow, Putnam, III. 


HONEY for sale from clovers and fall flow- 
ers. New cans and cases. Can to carload. 
Samples free. W. S. Earls & Son, New 
Canton, Il. 


LIGHT amber and 
5e, case lots. 
~~. = 


buckwheat extracted at 
Wilson, Hammond, 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pound for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth 
Company, 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and 
quote lowest cash price for same. J. S. 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich. 





WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 
any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bry- 


ant, Los Angeles. 





WANTED—Comb and 
rect from beekeepers. 
Puyallup, Wash 


extracted honey di- 
Sherman Whitney, 


WANTED—Carloads or less all grades ex- 

tracted honey. Mail samples and deliv- 
ered price. C. W. Aeppler Company, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. 





FOR SALE 





ONE Back Lot two-frame honey extractor, 

almost new. Cost $11.75; will sell for 
$8.00. H. W. Van Tine, 915 South Eleventh 
St., Monmouth, mm. 


62-ACRE farm for sale or trade, with oil 
lease. F. Fenical, ‘Kinsman, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—One (goose-neck) honey bottle 
filler for small jars; new, never used. 

Price $5.00. John Kneser, R. F. D. 1, Hales 


Corners, Wis. 
OUR system of packing bees for winter 
makes packing a_ pleasure. Illustrated 


copy free. Standard Bee Specialty Com- 
pany, Box 392-C, Eau Claire, Wis. 
BEES, honey, beekeepers’ supplies. Money- 


saving prices. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 


Rutledge, Ala. 


sale in 
Box §, 


VERY profitable bee 
Canada. Sacrifice price. 
American Bee Journal. 


business for 
Address 





WANTED 





WANTED—Healthy colonies 

quantity; must be bargain. Also best 
prices packages, April delivery. Also sam- 
ples honey and pprices. Golden Dawn Apia- 
ries, Business Office, 941 College Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


BEES WANTED—tThree thousand pounds, 
packages or whole colonies, for April de- 

livery. What have you to offer for cash? 

Write Box A, American Bee Journal, Ham- 

ilton, IIL. 

WANTED 
erate for 

nished, 600 


Italian, any 


reliable man to op- 
with help fur- 


clover region, 


Competent, 
extracted honey, 
colonies located 


north central states, Give qualifications, 
references, wages wanted, with lodging and 
board by the owner. Write Beekeeper, 


Hamilton, Ill. 


SUPPLIES 


American Bee Journal, 








BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. 
for bee supplies. 
ducers’ 


We take beeswax in trade 
The Colorado Honey Pro- 
Association, Denver, Colo. 
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FOR SALE — We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
BEE PACKING CASES—Many improve- 
ments. Illustrated folder free. Standard 


Bee Specialty Company, Box 


Claire, Wis. 


392-C, Eau 


BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees or seed. Two- 
year-old trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. 


New tested seed at $1.00 per ounce. All 
prepaid. Joe Stallsmith, Galena, Kans. 
EARN upwards of $20.00 weekly growing 


mushrooms, all fall and winter, in cellars 
or outbuildings. Ready market. Begin now. 
Illustrated booklet free. Established 25 
years. Adanac Mushroom Co., Dept. 103, 
Toronto 10, Canada. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — All 

styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the 
type to build for your particular locality. 
Secret of getting winter eggs, and copy of 
“Inland.”” Send 25c. Inland Poultry Journal, 
523 Holliday Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, post 
free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 
Road, Camberley, Surrey, England. 








Feeding, Pro and Con 
(Continued from page 397) 


had some colonies that required feed- 
ing before the next flow. 

With our Modified Dadant hives, 
we find that the bottom board, cover, 
hive body, 11 combs, bees and no 
stores weigh about 45 pounds. 
With 50 pounds of stores, the hives 
should weigh 110 pounds. A 110 
pound total will measure about 55 
pound on the scales since you must 
remember that you are only getting 
half the weight when the scale is 
used at the back of the hive with the 
front edge of the hive as a fulcrum. 
If the winter consumption of stores 
is not too heavy and the spring 
sources good, a Modified Dadant col- 
ony weighing 110 pounds or a 10- 
frame colony weighing 85 pounds, 
should reach the honeyflow without 
feeding. 

A super of honey placed in the 
honey house in the fall, protected 
against moths, and returned to each 
colony in the spring of the year, plac- 
ing it under the brood nest, is a very 
desirable stimulation and a safe sup- 
‘ly of stores which no feeding can 
beat. Not all places, however, allow 
this practice because of short honey- 
flows or other discouragements. I 
believe that such a practice, however, 
vould be to our advantage regardless 
if the amount of stores left in the 
all. Colonies that are to have these 
‘ull supers underneath in the spring 
for stimulation, will get along nicely 
luring the winter with 30 pounds of 
tores. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


It must be remembered also that 
feeding too early in the fall will re- 
sult in stimulating brood rearing at 
the expense of the amount of food 
that will be stored. Also that feed- 
ing too late may run into cold 
weather so the bees will not take 
down the food and store it. Feeding 
at best is always at the expense of 
the bees and natural honey stores are 
always to be desired. 





Meetings and Events 
(Continued from page 416) 


lent work in developing this feature. 
An interesting innovation at the Cul- 
inary Division is that after the prem- 
iums are awarded the winners are 
called upon to tell the other women 
just how the particular item was 
baked or prepared. These plans might 
well be simulated by 
county organizations. 


other state and 


Annual Meeting of Iowa Association 
The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in Marshalltown, Iowa, November 17 
and 18 during the Mid-West Horti- 
cultural Exposition at that place. This 
meeting will be of unusual interest 
to Iowa beekeepers. Beekeepers from 
neighboring states are invited to be 
present, F. B. Paddock, 


Secretary. 


Slocum to China 
A picnic in honor of Dr. B. A. Slo- 
cum, formerly Extension Specialist 
in Apiculture for the State of Wash- 


ington, and until recently affiliated 
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Italian Queens at Lowest 
‘**Repression”’ Prices 


ONE FOR 35c, THREE FOR $1.00, AND $30.00 PER HUNDRED 
Pure mating, safe arrival and entire satisfaction in every way we guarantee. 
a certificate of health accompanies all shipments. 


Box 697, 


38 Years Breeding the Best 
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with the 
Cornell 


Beekeeping Department of 
University at Ithaca, New 
York, was arranged by the Pierce 
County Beekeepers’ Association on 
August 16. Dr. Slocum, on his way 
to China to begin work on a project 
in that country, stopped over for a 
few days’ visit among his beekeeper 
friends in Washington. 

Dr. R. L. Webster, Secretary of 
the Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association, acted as Master of Cere- 
monies for the occasion and several 
prominent Washington 
assisted with the program, among 
them being Mr. and Mrs. George 
Mayo of Puyallup, Rev. F. M. Momm- 
sen of Parkland, and Mr. Frank Ross 
of Puyallup. Mr. W. A. Linklater, 
President of the Western Washington 
Fair Association, made the address 
of welcome. “Bees and Flowers” 
was the title of a short sketch given 
by the boys and girls of the Puyallup 
Playground Group, and the Puyallup 
Girls’ Orchestra furnished the music. 

Dr. and Mrs. Slocum, and Dr. Slo- 
cum’s mother each told of some of 
their interesting experiences during 
the half decade which elapsed since 
Dr. Slocum left Washington State to 
take up his work at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


beekeepers 


Winners in Washington 

H. J. Horst of Centralia, one of the 
widely known beekeepers of the 
state, was the principal winner in the 
honey competition at the Washing- 
ton State Fair, held at Yakima, Sept- 
ember 12 to 17. He won eleven of 
the thirteen prizes offered for bees, 
beeswax and honey, 
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Wings clipped 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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Your League Report Will Help the Institute 


Right now, when we are all so anxious to see that 
Honey Institute continues to forge ahead, widening our markets and 
building a strong public honey consciousness, 


Producers 
report of 80 pages, chock full of mighty fine articles on bees and bee- 
keeping, which are offered to beekeeping readers for $1.00 each. 

For your dollar, you will get an annual League member- 


ship and the other half will be turned over in cash to the 
American Honey Institute. 


Send your order for League Reports directly to 
V. G. MILUM, Secretary, Vivarium Building, CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


the American 


every little help is wel- 


League has on hand an annual 
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Miss Taylor and Mrs. Fischer-Jensen in the Institute kitchen serving Honey Spice Cake 
and Honey Tea 


When a husband razzed his wife for spending two hours before the 
radio, he got the rejoiner that he often listened that long to a ball game. 
The lady was listening to the radio cooking school broadcast by Miss Howe 
and won the argument. 


Ever since 1930, Miss Howe has worked with the Institute, receiving 
honey from Mrs. Fisher-Jensen for experiments. Her enthusiasm about 
honey has included recipes in Bee Brand Cookery News, going several 
times a year to 8,000 home economics women and through them to an 
audience of 125,000. Is this worth your help? 


Many who attend Miss Howe’s schools in 
person sell all or much of their cookery. The 
response to the use of honey has been evident. 
You should try the honey spice cake or honey 
drop biscuits. Write either Miss Howe or the 
Institute for information, mentioning this 
advertisement. 


These and other Institute contacts tell the 
honey story to thousands at less cost than any 
other available way. Many are giving 20 lbs. 
of honey out of every ton, others give cash. 
What will you do to keep this work going? 





Your help is needed, now, this month! For 
” recipes and how you can help, write: 
Miss Eleanor Howe 
McCormick & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 





AMERICAN JONEY [NSTITUTE 


417 N. Few Street Madison, Wisconsin. 














Quality Bred Italian Bees and Queens 


Quality at the ~ Select Quality Queens 
Lowest Cost ¢ 50c each, any number. 
A honeyflow with ideal conditions and the best methods known enable us to produce 
queens that are unsurpassed. Be not confused. 


Package bees for 1933 in small or large quantities. 
orders. Write us for prices on any number and save money. 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Special discounts on early 
Safe arrival and complete 


Dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at catalog prices. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, The Universal Apiaries, JESUP, GA. 


(The Home of Quality Products) 








October 


sweepstakes, six firsts in the honey 
and beeswax exhibits, and four firsts 
with his leather-colored Italian bees. 

Fred L. Hartwell of Yakima won 
three places with his Italian golden 
bees, and Charles Becker of Outlook, 
took second in the beeswax competi- 
tion. 

I. M. Ingham 
were the judges. 


E. C. Durdle 


Neill. 


and 


Nebraska State Fair Winners 

The following were the winners of 
the first prizes in the Bee and Honey 
Department at the Nebraska State 
Fair, at Lincoln. For the best 1- 
frame nucleus of golden bees, Wright 
Brothers, Smithville, Missouri. Best 
1-frame nucleus 3-banded bees, L. 
M. Gates, Lincoln. Best two 1-frame 
nucleus sweepstakes, L. M. Gates, 
Lincoln. Best case comb honey, Ev- 
erett Rairdon, Havensville, Kansas. 
Best case 1-lb. bottles white honey, 


H. C. Wittman, Lincoln. Best case 
1-lb. bottles amber honey, Vice 
Schroeder, Lincoln. Pest case 1-lb. 


bottles creamed honey, Harry E. Pal- 
mer, Bradshaw. Best white extract- 
ing frame, Wright Brothers, Smiths- 
ville, Mo. Honey vinegar, Vic Schroe- 
der, Lincoln. Empty Hoffman frame, 
Wright Brothers, Smithville, Mo. Re- 


fined yellow beeswax, Harry E. Pal- 
mer, Bradshaw. Best uses of bees- 
wax, H. C. Wittman, Lincoln. Best 


honey plants, H. C. Wittman, Lincoln. 
Best uses of honey, Chas. Warga, 
Plattsmouth. Best display comb and 
bulk comb honey, Wright Brothers, 
Havensville, Mo. Best honey in mar- 
ketable shape, Chas. Warga, Platts- 
mouth. Best display all around, 
Harry E. Palmer, Bradshaw. 
Don B. Whelan. 


Will These Do You Any Good? 


The item in our September number 
on page 361 has brought a request 
for permission to have it reprinted 
for distribution to customers and 
others who might be interested in 
honey. We will be glad to furnish 
reprints of this at one cent if we get 
enough to make it worth while. 


J. D. Beals Loses Heavily 
By Fire 

J. D. Beals, Dwight, North Dakota, 
recently lost his honeyhouse by fire. 
It contained a crop of honey and full 
up-to-date extracting equipment. His 
property was partly covered by in- 
surance. Friends of J. D. will cer- 
tainly sympathize with him in this 
misfortune, but he is one of the 
fighting kind that gets back on his 
feet with a smile. This was the lar- 
gest and most modern honeyhouse in 
North Dakota. It is a great misfor- 
tune to have lost it and much 


so 


honey along with it. 
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-YANCEY HUSTLER — ; 
“(0000 per 1REEBAND  eaa.| Up-to-the- Minute 


Quick service and satisfaction ‘guaranteed Cartons, Wrappers, Corrugated Paper 


Caney Valley Apiaries :: Bay City, Texas Shipping Cases for Comb Honey. 


* 


Fall Price List 
Now Ready 




















THRIFTY QUEENS 


Accredited and Certified 


30c each 


Every THRIFTY queen is guaranteed 


to please. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS * 
Since 1892. Fort Deposit, Alabama 





Get our prices on Tin Cans 











¥ and Pails. Shipment from 
B KE Chicago or Wheeling. 
: HUNTING Display Carton — holds 12 sections Ask for samples of our new 
; 4%x4%. Packs of ten, $1.00. Weight cecorated wrappers and car- 
| A Book of valuable 13 pounds, Follower to be used tons and state the quantity 
; 5 when sections are packed on end in- 
information for Bee stead of side and tape for holding you can use. 
Hunters. flaps included. 








Tells how to line Bees to trees, etc. Window Cartons 
The book contains 13 chapters as follows: 
I. Bee Hunting. 
Il. Early Spring Hunting. 
Ill. Bee Watering—How to Find Them. 


Cellophane Attached 





100 500 1000 
ig IV. Hunting Bees from Sumac. 
ie V. Hunting Bees from Buckwheat. ' 00 $4.25 $8.25 
VI. Fall Hunting. . 
VII. Improved Mode of Burning. 
VIII. Facts About Line of Flight. No Window 











IX. Baits and Scents. , ; 
X. Cutting the Trees and Transferring. S is $3.00 $5.75 
XI. Customs and Ownership of Wild 
Bees. 
XII. Benefactors and Their Inventions. . 
4 XIII. Bee Keeping for Profit. 24 Section Paper 
‘ Book Contains 80 pages, paper cover. ~ a 
4 Price, Postpaid, 35 Cents Cartons 
American Bee Journal “jmitton let lianas 
Cc yrs 
10 100 
THROUGH " 
4 9 F 
QUEENS ccrosee $1.50 $12.50 
Will continue furnishing Select Untested Ask for quotations 
Three-banded Italian Queens at 





on large quantities. 


CROWVILLE 9) S ea. _ ‘ 
a C= A.G. 3. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The American Honey Institute is boosting the honey mark>t for you 
Za PORTER and needs your support. All who benefit should contribu‘c. 
r¢ = Fy 
me iu BEE ESCAPE LQ DPDOD DOD DDD DGD PDL IPO DOT? DD OD 
“pe Bo) Saves Honey, 


ime, Money co ee a 


R. RE. ro PORTER, R, Mizs,,Lowisiows, HI. 


}) (Mention American Bee Journal when writing) REDUCED PRICES ON FOUNDATION 
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= : 
Guaranteed Purel Mated Working your wax into non-sag brood and super foundation at 
CAUCASI A NS greatly reduced prices. Our non-sag foundation has given universal 
q satisfaction wherever used. Send in your wax to be worked into foun- j 
You can’t go wrong with Brooklyn : r ws er ale cy age eeeey ca a j 
Caucasians, as we absolutely guarantee dation NOW and save money. Samples and prices on request. 
them to be purely mated. : ’ : ' j 
Our breeders have been carefully im- We carry a full line of beekeepers’ supplies : 
ported from the best Caucasian queen i 
experts in Russia. . . . 
ox Gus Dittmer Co. B Augusta, Wisconsin {| 
Prices Queens j 
Nes each eeaemnetenien a OD) —_ se 
12 : _ 10.00 
7 25-99, each - .80 


(00 or more, each 78! 1932 National Honey Week — November 7 - 12 


Send for free folder 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES The American Honey Institute needs your support for this and like 
sini ican events throughout the year. Have you made your donation this year ? 
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Ghe POSTSCRIPT 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 








Harry Pease, of Shenandoah, Iowa, has a few colonies 
at one outyard which have fallen far behind the others 
in their production for no apparent reason. I suggested 
that perhaps skunks may have been disturbing them. 
Skunks sometimes learn to scratch at the entrances and 
catch the bees as they come out. He has seen no sign of 
skunks, but finds groundhogs plentiful in the vicinity. 
Who knows whether groundhogs will eat bees? 


Breeding for disease resistance is about the most prom- 
ising research work in the agricultural field. With the 
cabbage industry threatened by yellows, resistent va- 
rieties have enabled the growers to continue with profit. 
When wilt appeared to discourage the tomato grower it 
was the development of similar qualities in new sorts 
which saved the day. In our own industry European 
foulbrood has been conquered by the same method. Let 
us hope that serious efforts to find bees resistant to 
American foulbrood will be made. In a recent article 
in Beekeepers Item, R. E. Foster, of Florida, agrees with 
this conclusion. 


The pollination of the tomato offers an interesting 
field for study. When grown under glass it is often nec- 
essary to resort to hand pollination to secure a crop. In 
the open field tomatoes are usually well pollinated, al- 
though one seldom sees insects among the blossoms. 
Occasionally there is a bumblebee visiting the flowers in 
early morning, but honeybees seldom come to tomato 
blossoms. In a field of tomatoes at the farm I have seen 
so few insects among the flowers that I wonder if wind 
alone accounts for the abundant fruiting of the plants. 
Perhaps night-flying hawk moths may be helpful. I can- 
not believe that tomatoes are altowether wind pollinated. 


There is much of interest in the reports of beekeepers’ 
conventions of days of long ago. I read with interest 
that bee men of forty years ago complained that they 
were unable to secure more than 16 cents a pound for 
their honey and a movement was started to secure a pub- 
lic bounty to encourage honey production. How anxious 
each group is to secure some special privilege to be paid 
for at the expense of the public! Let one group secure 
it and every other group makes like demands. When 
the favors are passed all around until everybody gets a 
share there is no longer any advantage to anyone. 


In a report of a convention held in 1892 appears a 
discussion of the hive question. A. I. Root is quoted as 
saying that he does not recommend the eight-frame hive, 
although “the boys” do. “The boys” in the Root organi- 
zation have continued to boost for small hives since that 
time. It is interesting to note that of late it has been 
necessary to add a food chamber to their recommenda- 
tions to provide sufficient stores for winter. 


In my neighborhood forty years ago nearly every farm 
had bees. They were kept in the square American hives 
common at that period. The frames were deep and there 
was ample room for honey in the brood nest. When the 
eight-frame Langstroth hive was introduced a good let- 
alone hive was replaced by one suited only for the expert. 
Soon the farmers lost their bees because they removed 
the honey in the supers and left the bees to starve during 
the winter. The supply dealers thus destroyed their best 
market by selling the novice a hive which he was unable 
to use successfully. The bees disappeared from the farms 
of that community many years before disease made its 
appearance. When disease came, beekeeping of necessity 
passed into the hands of experts. 


Corkins starts an interesting observation in this issue. 
We will all look forward to next month’s Journal to see 
what his conclusions are in regard to winter protection. 


Personally, I have had some experience in wintering 
which does not harmonize with the preaching of some of 
the government bulletins. A good windbreak and plenty 
of good stores seem to me to be the important things in 
getting the bees ready for winter. I have had better 
results with light packing than with the six inches some- 
times recommended. Corkins worked in a colder climate, 
where even heavier packing should be needed if the old 
theory is correct. 


That article by Mead (page 405) on the average con- 
sumption of food serves to raise some interesting ques- 
tions. I am afraid that I have fallen a long way short 
of eating my share of the sardines. Somebody else ate 
mine. I have had my share of the milk and eggs and 
probably much more than my share of the honey. I am 
wondering whether the bureau in compiling those esti- 
mates took stock of the fact that food habits have 
changed greatly in the past few years: The average 
American eats less meat and more sweet than he did fifty 
years ago. Yet fifty years ago honey was a more im- 
portant item in the diet than it is today. 


The revival of interest in the races of bees reminds 
one of the discussions in the old bee magazines at the 
time when Frank Benton was visiting the countries of 
Europe and Asia in search of better bees. Nicholson’s 
report of Carniolans in Manitoba is interesting, but we 
must remember that big crops are the rule in that region 
and no such crops are likely to be gathered in regions 
where Italians do not get similar yields. 


Joe Frederick, of Clinton, Missouri, sends us a robber 
fly which was catching his bees. Robber flies are com- 
mon and sometimes become quite destructive to young 
queens when they go out to mate. They prey commonly 
on worker bees, but are often unnoticed. Since there 
are so many workers, the loss of a few is not serious, but 
the loss of a queen may result in the loss of the colony. 

Robber flies kill many other insects also. I have seen 
them carry off butterflies. Among insects they hold the 
same place that hawks do among birds. Some species are 
large, strong flying insects with the bodies covered with 
bristly hairs. The body is usually slender and tapering. 
At times they become a serious pest to the beekeeper. 


On page 407 Salge raises the question as to whether 
bees move eggs. The editor thinks not, but I have seen 
instances which strongly indicate that at times they may 
do so. If Salge finds other cases of this kind I hope that 
he will permit the bees to raise queens from them and 
thus settle the question as to whether or not they are 
worker eggs. I* he finds drones in the queen-cells, he 
may decide that the eggs were placed there by laying 
workers. he gets a queen he will have support for 
the contention that bees do move eggs. 


My friend DeWitt C. Wing, long managing editor of 
Breeders’ Gazette, has gone back to the soil. Wing has 
a sheep farm in New York and promises himself some 
bees. In the last issue of the Gazette he recalls his boy- 
hood days when, barefoot in white clover, he felt the 
sting of the honeybee between his toes. He says that 
the sting of the honeybee in the bare foot is equal to the 
pulling of a sound tooth. 


Glen Perrins (page 405) reports the sagebrush area 
open to beekeepers, but he fails to tell us where the bees 
will get the honey. I have never found much evidence 
of honey in the sagebrush country of the northern states. 
There is some rabbit brush, (Chrysothamnus) and an 
oceasional plant from which the bees might get a little 
nectar, but as bee pasture the most of it with which | 
am familiar would be slim picking. 


Frank C. Pellett. 
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